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One year on 



The war of words over an Irish heroine 


Education, education, education, 


Cancer 
‘key gene 
discovery’ 
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Meet the Potters (Marge and Albert), 
Bill Clinton’s big date in Birmingham 


Scientists foresee 
preventative pill 


Tfan Radford 
Science Erfitor 


S CIENTISTS who 
identified a single 
gene that protects 
against cancerous 
chemicals said 
last night that a 
cancer prevention pfll could 
be undergoing trials within a 
decade. 

The team's research found 
that a single gene may deter- 
mine whether a smoker deve- 
lops lung cancer. In a major 
breakthrough, foe scientists 
have demonstrated that the 
gene provides vital defence 
against foe toxic chemicals 
found in tohaccosmoke. 

Roland Woif,the professor 
who led the team of Scottish 
scientists from Dundee, Glas- 
gow and Edinburgh, said: 
“This is a very exciting find- 
ing. It’s long been known that 
our bodies contain factors 
which determine our sensitiv- 
ity to cancer-causing chemi- 
cals. 

“Now we've shown for the 
first time that a single gene 
could be profoundly impor- 
tant in protecting us against 
cancer. That’s good news, be- 
cause it's easier to manipu- 
late one gene than many.” 

Ken Brown at the Cancer 
Research Campaign’s Beaison 
Laboratories in Glasgow, who 
also worked on foe project, 
said: “It's a very Important 
discovery, because it means 
that in the future scientists 
could potentially use genetic 

engineering prevent cer- 
tain cancers.” 

The breakthrough — an- 
other piece in the huge jigsaw 
puzzle of cancer — was made 
by testing carcinogenic chem- 
icals on the skins of mice. 
Those mice that lacked a par-, 
ticular-gene developed three 
timw as many precancerous 
tumours as those with the 
gene. 

'Hie che micals were polycy- 
clic hydrocarbons, foe agents 
in cigarette smoke most close- 
ly linked with lung cancer. 


‘It’s a very 
important 
discovery. It 
means in the 
future scientists 
could potentially 
use genetic 
engineering to 
prevent certain 
cancers* 

Cancer Research 
C ampaig n scientist 

Cancer Is foe second biggest 
killer in the developed world, 
after heart disease. One per- 
son In three in Britain win 
develop cancer, and one in 
four will die of it Lung can- 
cer causes the most deaths: 
there are 42,000 new cases in 
Britain alone each year, and 
36,600 deaths. The biggest 
single cause of lung cancer is 
tohaccosmoke. 

The latest discovery Is a 
new twist in foe long battle 
a gains t an old enemy. For de- 
cades researchers have con- 
centrated on the faulty 
machinery that makes a cell 
decide to multiply and live 
forever — to become tu- 
merous. 

But the team led by Prof 
Wolf, who. heads the Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund’s lab- 
oratory at NineweDs Medical 
School in. Dundee, looked at 
foe other half of foe problem: 
how cells interact with foe en- 
vironment around then. The 
group's cautiously titled 
paper, published today in the 
United States in the Proceed- 
ings of the National Ac a d em y 
of Sciences; offers a pointer to 
a new strategy. 

“I would hope that we could 
have a serious programme, at 
least in trial form, of cancer 
chem opreventlon. by manipu- 
lating these types of genes 


specifically, in the next 10 
years.” said Prof Wolf. “1 
guess you might take it like 
you take a vitamin pflL" 

This hope rests on an un- 
derstanding of the fine detail 
of evolution. Humans are ex- 
posed to potentially toxic 
chemimls all the Hmp but 
most people live long enough 
to raise children. So foe cells 
that would otherwise become 
cancerous must make en- 
zymes which, for a few de- 
cades, “detoxify” the agents 
of death. 

The trick has been to iden- 
tify which of the 100,000 or so 
genes in the human DNA ac- 
tually act as firefighting 
agents — and how they work 
with each other. The Scottish 
scientists have shown for foe 
first time that just one gene — 
which makes an enzyme call- 
ed glutathione S-transferase 
— was crucial in protection 
against cancer. 

The Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund's director, 
Paul Nurse, pointed out last 
night that the gene would 
exist in a number of forms: 
protection against cancerous 
agents would depend not just 
on whether a human had the 
gene, but on which form the 
gene took. A lot more costly 
research would be necessary. 

“We are talking about mice, 
and we are talking about foe 
induction of precancerous 
growths on skhi which have 
been induced by chemicals. It 
would need to be shown to he 
relevant to humans,” said 
Professor Nurse. "At this mo- 
ment it is an too early too say. 
If it all panned out it may also 
mean that if you could pro- 
mote this enzyme, it might be 
a chemopreventer.” 

Cancer takes many forms, 
and huge teams of scientists 
have been working on a 
whole suite of possible ap- 
proaches to treatment. No one 
expects that any one treat- 
ment will work in all cases. 
But foe discovery of an pre- 
cise anticarcinogen gene 
offers new understanding. 

Prof Wolf said: “One very 
important outcome of this 
understanding could be a 
means of cancer prevention 
which idles on manipulating 
the amount of these protec- 
tive enzymes inside cells. In 
effect, you'd be switching on 
foe natural defence system 
against toxic agents.” 



One of the hundreds of posters around the city which have made Marge Potter into the face of Birmingham 


Peter Hetherington 


W HEN Bill Clinton 
arrives in Bir- 
mingham next 
month for the G8 
summit of the world’s lead- 
ing Industrial nations, the 
official welcoming party — 
Prime Minister, royalty. 
Foreign Secretary, Lord 
Mayor — will be eclipsed by 
a pensioner. 

Rather than filling the 
opening ceremony on May 
IS with the usual great and 
good, the city council — 
effective hosts on behalf of 
the Government — has- de- 
cided to give pride of place 
to Marge Potter, her hus- 
band Albert, and eight 
other ordinary Brummies. 

They all feature in a 
£30,000 advertising cam- 
paign, “Birmingham Wel- 
comes the World” against a 
background of a smiling 
globe, which highlights 67- 
year-old Mrs Potter along- 
side the slogan: “Get Tour 
Hair Done Marge, Bill Clin- 
ton’s coming to town”. 

In England’s -second city, 
where the summit is 





regarded as the greatest 
event in living memory. 
Marge has achieved such 
cult status that she is being 
put forward by councillors 
as the most suitable person 
to greet the world’s most 
powerful man. 

"She is truly representa- 
tive of the city and of Brit- 
ain, someone who gener- 
ates a lot of warmth and 
sincerity,” a council 


spokesman said. For her 
part. Marge, a retired 
receptionist who has two 
sons In their 30s, is proud 
to represent a city which 
once marketed itself as the 
“big heart of Britain.” 
“Fame at last at my age, 
she said last night “It’s ab- 
solutely wonderful, and it 
has given me a new lease of 
life. I would like to tell the 
President how proud we 
are to have him and to say 
‘Wonderful to see yon, Mr 
President’.” 

She is unperturbed by the 
sexual allegations against 
Mr Clinton. “Everyone is 
innocent until proved 
guilty — that’s all I would 
say about that 1 think he’s 
a lovely, charming man, 
and a brilliant statesman. 

In the advertising cam- 
paign, Marge, who has only 
been abroad once — on a 
day trip to France — fea- 
tures on 350 boardings 
alongside other Brummies 
— - young, old, Asian, black 
and white, as representa- 
tives of a multi-cultural 
city. Another poster, show- 
ing a 30-year-old man with 
his four-year-old son on his 
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lack of remorse 


‘Powerful’ autobiography insists 
she was not solely to blame 


Luke Honfinfl 


U npublished writings 
by the child killer Mary 
Bell reveal she shows 
only qualified remorse for her 
crimes, the Guardian has 
learned. _ ’ . 

In her draft autobiography 
Bell admits that she was to 
Mphip for foe death of four- 
year-old Martin Brown, ft Is 
understood. But she rejects 
foe suggestion foat she was 
solely responsible for thelml- 
ing of three-year-old Brian 
Howe, whom she strangled, 
dumping his body on waste 
ground. In 1968 Bell was 
found piiijr th ®. 
daughter erf both boys but her 


friend Norma Bell, also 
charged with the murders, 
was acquitted. 

“I was surprised there was 
not more remorse,” one pub- 
lisher, who has read the 
manuscript, said yesterday. 
He “Her autobiogra- 

phy is powerful, fascinating 

and well- written.” 

The revelation that BeQ is 
aggrieved at being solely 
blamed for Brian Howe’s 
death follows the disclosure 
by foe Guardian on Saturday 
that she has been paid more 
than £50,000 to collaborate on 

a book about her life. 

Its author, the distin- 
guished! investigative journal- 
ist Gitta Sereny, has dimissed 
foe figure of £50,000, but has 


admitted paying BelL Tony 
Blair has instructed foe Home 
Secretary, Jack Straw, to look 
at ways to prevent criminals 


from profiting through hooks 
on their lives. 

Beil’s "beautifully written” 
autobiography. Life Without 
Life, was circulated among 
publishers In foe late 1980s 
but was turned down on the 
grounds that it would cause 
offence to the fa m i l ies of her 
victims. The manuscript in- 
cludes an account of her es- 
cape from an open prison in 
Stoke-on-Trent, in September 
1977, when she spent 48 hours 
on the run at a seaside resort 
She was then recaptured. Life 
Without Life ends with Bell’s 
release in 1980, aged 23. It is 
not clear how much of foe ma- 
terial is taken up by Gitta Ser- 
eny In her book. 

At their original trial at 
Newcastle Assizes, Norma 


Bell — no relation — and 
Mary Bell blamed each other 
for foe death of Brian Howe. 
At an eariy stage In the police 
inquiry Norma, then 13, con- 
fessed, implicating Mary, 11, 
who received a life sentence. 

Both girls agreed that they 
had led Brian Howe and his 
dog Lassie to an area of waste 
ground known as Tin Lizzie, 
hear their homes In Scots- 
wood, a working-class area 
west of Newcastle. But foe 
jury convicted Mary Bell 
alone, after . Norma graphi- 
cally described how Mary had 
strangled Brian and then 
used a Gillette razor blade to 
carve initials oa his stomach.' 

“Mary kneeled down and 
she got her hand chi his neck 
and Brian tried to shift away 
from her,” she told the court. 

. Tracked down by a news- 
paper, Norma Bell, now 43, 
yesterday described herself as 


* 







“livid” but “not surprised” 
about foe book. “Mary was 
such a clever little thing. 7 bet 
she wants to grab the money 
and move abroad, where no- 
body knows her,” she said. 

Peter Stothard, editor of the 
Times, which is serialising 
Ms Sereny’s book, Cries Un- 
heard, from Saturday, yester- 
day defended the payment to 
Bell. J Tf Gitta Sereny decided 
to get that book written she 
had to make same kind of 

payment to a woman who as 
an U-year-old girl 30 years 
ago committed two man- 
slaughters, then that is a pay- 
ment I certainly back, it was 

not a hasty decision. 

'It was a very carefully 
made decision by someone 
who has greater experience of 
working on those issues than 
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shoulders, screams: “Walk 
tall, Dave, this year we are 
head and shoulders above 
any city.” 

Beside a smiling Sikh, a 
third says: “Spread the 
word, Zahir, Birmingham’s 
the hottest place to be in 
1998.” 

The campaign also ex- 
ploits the Eurovision song 
contest in the city on May 
8. This features Tara, the 20 
something on another 
hoarding: “The French, the 
Spanish, the Greeks — who 
do you fancy, Tara?” As a 
result Tara has just fea- 
tured as a Page 3 girl in the 


PHOTOGRAPH: MIKE SEWELL 

Sun. “But this hasn't de- 
tracted from the overall 
campaign”. insisted 
Michael Higgins, deputy 
editor of the Birmingham 
Post. “It has been highly 
successful, and Marge has 
certainly become very well 
known.” 

Bi rmingham city council 
said the aim had been to 
portray ordinary people 
rather than headline-grab- 
bers. 

An estimated 11,000 visi- 
tors from the G8 countries 
will be attending the event 
in the city’s International 
Convention Centre. 
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Protect 
yourself 
from the 
elements with 
the stylish 
Guardian 
International 
umbrella. 
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2 NEWS The Guardian Tuesday April-28 1998 

Social costs dwarf money for crusade funded by traffickers’ profits aimed at getting message to children 

Floating on heady £5m extra for war on drugs 

clouds of jargon 



Simon Hoggart 


T HE white paper is dear, 
comprehensible and does 
not sensationalise, said 
Simon Hughes, the Liberal 
Democrat spokesman. 

He co aid say that again. The 
new white paper on drugs Is. I 
think, the least sensational 
document I have ever read. In- 
deed, as I browsed through it, 
a drowsy numbness pained 
my sense, as though of a large 
spliffl had partaken. My pu- 
pils dilated and I discovered 
an obsessive interest in a 
single frayed threat on my 
shirt cuft I began to believe 
that A Whiter Shade of Pale 
was a great piece of music. 

It appears from this docu- 
ment that the war on drugs is 
to be fought through compre- 
hensive surveys, qualitative 
studies, long-term evalua- 
tions and operational impact 
summaries. 

No doubt somewhere Bodie 
and Doyle are smashing a hap- 
less Rastafarian, or pale 
pimply Skinhead, up against a 
cellar wall and shouting 
“Shat it, sonny, or well hit 
you so hard you’ll have to 
brush your teeth through your 
backside." In a sunlit bed- 
room in a rehab clinic, a 
gaunt, emaciated young wom- 
an prepares to become once 
again a usefUI member of soci- 
ety, perhaps as a model — 
“Sorry, darling , you’ll have to 
go back on the smack, you’re 
looking just a teeny bit 
bloated these days . . 

But back in the House of 
Commons, the real world of 
drugs and drug abuse seems a 
thousand miles away. Instead, 
we were told by the Leader of 
the House, Ann Taylor, there, 
would be “action teams*', 
“partnership approaches”, 
“intensive reviews”, “wide- 
reaching programmes", 
which wQl link up with “wel- 
flare to work" (oh, that again). 

All this would be under the 
dynamic team of — no, not 
Batman and Robin, who them- 
selves would find the task 
tricky, but the UK Anti-Drugs 


Coordinator, Keith Hellawell. 

and his deputy, Mike Trace. 

Mr H ellawell is better 
toown tom as the Drags Tsar. 
He, of course, is up against the 

Drag Barons, rtis odd that fee 
drugs trade seems to confer 
Instant aristocracy on those 
involved. Are the drugs 
barons’ understrappers called 
drugs baronets? 

The white paper, like an 
those consultative documents 

produced by this government, 
looks like the prospectus for a 
rather shady Pep. (“Upper 
Volta futures have shown 
promising growth rates . . .”) 

It has "key objectives", “pro- 
gramme delivery” and a 
“DAT chair” who win deliver 
“essential local coordina- 
tion". We are promised “col- 
laborative, coherent, accesai- 
ble and cost-effective smwlce 
provision ...” Just like the 
privatised railways, in fact 
It aU sounds terrific, and the 
House of Commons loved tt 
What it would mean to the 


Aim Trends ' 

Homo Affairs Edftor 


ENISTERS are 
to spend only 26 
million a year 
extra — to be 
taken from the 
seized profits of traffickers — 
to fight the drugs problem 
which is costing the country 
800 times as much, it was con- 
firmed last night. 

As die drugs tsar, Keith 
Hellawell, nutHnaH his Tate's * 
analysis of the scale of the 
problem, the Leader of the 
Commons Ann Taylor said 
that any new resources win 
have to tebo their pTiiwm in 
the Treasury's comprehen- 
sive spending review later 
this year. 

Details of national targets 
I to help the anti-drugs fight 
will also have to wait until 
the Whitehall spending battle 


parent, dubbing teenager, or, I K | -i 

tata&SSKSS"! Not so * on 9 


idea at an. 

Mts Taylor, the drugs tsar- 
ina, was praised by Almost 
everyone, including Ann Wln- 
terton, husband cfNick, who 
has suddenly been promoted 
to the Tory front bench. She 
also lauded the farmer leader 
of the Commons, Tony New- 
ton, who lost his seat ayear 
ago “and is now in another 
place”. 

Which is typical of the 
quaint terminology of the 
Commons, since Lord Newton 
wassittingiightthereinthe 
Ganery. watching the scene. 

Paul Flynn, one of the few 
professional trouble-makers 
on the Labour benches, asked 
whether it might not be poss- 
ible for cannabis to be legal- 
ised for medical purposes. 

There were many people who 
found that the drug greatly 
eased their pain. “Must they 
continue to suffer, or else go to 
a market controlled by irre- 

wp nnsiMg r rlminaW Tsn** this 
unfair and cruel?” he asked. 

Mrs Taylor expressed sym- 
pathy for these people. Bid 
there was insufficient evi- 
dence cannabis or canna- 

. bis derivatives were effective 
agents in such cases. Except, 
she might have added, the per; 

sonal experience of the vie- . 
tims, who will now have to 
carry on seeking out their 
friendly local Drug Marquesa. 


ago on one 
top British 
TV game 
show, the 
star prize 
was a 
dishwasher 
- its door 


Now you 
can win 
a million 


Review 


Kamal Ahmed on 
TV’s big handout 


Hispanic hearts 
on puff sleeves 


T HE biggest quiz show 
in British television 
history is to be 
launched by ITV as the 
channel seeks to take ad- 
vantage of the problems 
faced by the BBC’s Big 
Ticket Show. 

With a £1 million first 
prize. Who Wants To Be A 
Millionaire will involve 
contestants answering gen- 
eral knowledge questions 
to build up an increasing 
bank of money. 

The prizes are so large — 
contestants will also have a 
chance to win anything up 
to £900.000 — that ITV has 
taken out insurance in case 
too many people are 
snccessftzL 

There was Immediate 
speculation that ITV would 
launch the programme on 
Saturday night, in direct 
competition to the Big 
Ticket Show, which has 
straggled to maintain view- 
ing figures. 

David Uddiment, HVs 
director of programmes, 
refused to be drawn on 
when the programme 
would run. 

Announcing the project 
at the Montreux television 
festival in Switzerland, he 
said: “The programme will 
be like an escalator: the 
more you get right, the 
more you win.” 

Who Wants To Be a Mil- 
lionaire will include con- 
testants answering . multi- 
ple choice general 
knowledge questions. It 
will be reminiscent of the 
1950s American quiz show 
21, a huge hit in the US. 
That show was involved in 
ywiTai when one of the 
contestants admitted that 


Bob Flynn 


The Mavericks 

Clyde Auditorium, Glasgow 


A FEW months ago any 
reference to the Maver- 
m locks would have met 
with blank -eyed stares. Now 
these eclectic Country and La- 
tinos are in the charts with 
Dance The Night Away, from 

their Trampoline album. 

They might have had little 
media fanfere, hut they 
packed Clyde Auditorium 
with slick-haired retro rock- 
ers, cowboy-hatted country 
girls, waist coated salsa dan- 
cers and deadly serious line- 
dancing grannies. 

In big suits, glaring ties and 
tr imm ed beards, the f our -man 
core of the Mavericks look 
like the imaginary house band 
from Carllto’s Way, the effect 
heightened by a horn section 
In frQly. puff-sleeves a la Car- 
men Miranda. 

And even though the com- 
bined blast of the big band 
would raise even Elvis, the 
feel is that of a musical cabaret 
rather than a new angle on 
Country and Latin music. 

In a year out of the business 
the Mavericks transformed 
themselves from a cult 
country hand into a Florida 
Los Lobos, wearing their His- 
panic influences on their puffy 

sleeves, while still keeping 
their snakeskin boots planted 
firmly in Nashville. 

Which is not as surprising 
as it sounds, since their Cu- 
ban-Ame r ican singer-guitar- 
ist, Raul Main, has a foot in 
both camps. 

They have taken a distinct 
retro stance too; from 50s love- 
lorn crooning in Dream River, 
to twanging rock riffs and Cu- 


ban mambas in Dance The 
Night Away, every waterfront 
is covered with an easy pa- 
nache — especially by the bril- 
liant guitarist Nick Kane. 

The delivery was impecca- 
ble and Malo proves that he is 
a real trooper over two and a 
half hours, but there is little 
originality here — -none of the 
brilliant irony ofLyleLovatt 
or the steely grace of Ry 
Cooder, both of whom can 
mo uld Country and Latin into 
something bright and new in- 
stead of revisiting Herb 
Alpert 

The Mavericks take on clas- 
sics such as Blue Moon and 
Jambalaya with enthusiasm 
but their own songs lack bite 
and Mato's voice lacks the 
hi g h , wide Orbison range he 
reaches for. 

Too often they dive into 
kitsch, as with thebizarrely 

out-of-place Vaudeville-style 

Dolores, complete with Malo 


phone. It is strange to see such 
superb musicians coming 
over tike a mega wedding 
band, ready to take on any 
request, any style, atthe drop 
of a two-doDar sombrero. 

They were St their best with 
their ebullient mambos and at 
their worst when, during calls 
for an encore, they wheeled on 
a lone local piper to play 15 
minutes of reels, and — God 
help us— Flower Of Scotland. 

Just as the cries of “Get aff 
ye great git" were reaching a 
crescendo — we’ve seen pip- 
ers. gays, we came for Ameri- 
can music— the Mavericks 
appeared in fttlZ dress kfits and 
just managed to save the day 
with a half-hour encore of 
sambas, country laments and 
fbn-ont rockers, while conga 
tines and line dancers bumped 
in the aisles. Bizarre. 


is over. . All-party support 
i greeted the Government 
I white paper’s key recomenda- 
> tion that drugs education 
should be give n to all school 
children, including those as 
young as five. 

The paper. Tackling Drugs 
' to Build a Better Britain, says 
1 that the Government spends 
£1.4 bDliofl a year on the 
drugs problem. The social 
and economic costs in terms 
of crime, sickness and absen- 
teeism is estimated at least £3 
billion to £4 billion a year. 

The paper says that while 
the Government believes all 
drugs are hflrmftii, including 
cannabis, the ir a to enforce- 
ment effort will focus on 
those that cause the greatest 
damage — heroin and 
cocaine. 

Ms Taylor, the cabinet min- 
ister co-ordinating the anti- 
drug fight, said the Govern- 
ment's 10-year strategy would 


.“shift resources away from 
reacting to the problem to 
preventing it happening In 
the first place.” It marks a 
sharp change from the “law 
and order” rhetoric used 
when Michael Howard was 
Home Secretary. 

This emphasis on treatment 
and education would not 
amount to much unless it was 
backed with “a cast iron guar- 
antee” of more resources, 
those working with addicts 
warned last night Ministers 
said that any new money 
would only go to those treat- 


ment programmes that 
dearly got results. 

Mr Hellawell's report 
shows drug use Is most com- 
mon among teenagers and 
those in their early 20s. But 
the average age of first drugs 
misuse is becoming younger 
and one in 12 pupils aged 12 
have tried drugs at least once. 
For every three males who 
have a serious drug problem, 
there is one female. But the 
the gap between boys and 
girls who experiment with 
drugs is closing Cast. 

The report adds that most 


The white paper: key points 


□ Traffickers* confiscated 
assets to be used for anti- 
dragwork. 

□ Shift in resources away 
from, reacting to drag 
problem to prevention and 
treatment. 


□ All children aged five to 
16 to receive drug 
education. 

□ National targets to be 
published later this year. 

□ Drug treatment and 
testing orders for criminals. 


people have never taken an 
aift gai substance, and the ma- 
jority of those who have are 
experimenters or casual rec- 
reational users. Between 
100,000 and 200,000 people are 
addicts, many erf whom do not 
seek or cannot get effective 
treatment services. About 
1,800 peope die each year from 
drug abuse. . . „ 

Mr Hellawell said 62 per 
pw tt erf the annual drugs bud- 
get went on “reactive mea- 
sures” including the police, 
courts wod prisons. Only 12 
per cent went on prevention 
am i education and 13 per cent 
on treatment. He said it 
would be pie in the sky for 
him to Haim be could create a 
drug-free society: “I would 
like that to be the case as a 
parent and as a grandparent, 
but we have got to be sen- 
sible. we have got to be realis- 
tic. We have got to recognise 
that some people do experi- 


ment with drugs and same 
people become addicted to 
drugs. “In the longer term we 
do want to wean people off 
drugs. We win be setting tar- 
gets and driving those num- 
bers down.” 

In the Commons, the Con- 
servatives and Liberal Demo- 
crats backed drugs education 
as part of the core school 
curriculum. 

But Paul Flynn, Labour MP 
for Newport West and along- 
timfr campaigner for cannabis 
legalisation, said the paper 
amounted to “fine-tuning the 
en gines on the Titanic”. 

‘*The only hope of reducing 
drag harm is to collapse the 
Illegal, irresponsible criminal 
drags market by replacing it 
with a legal market that can 
be rigorously licensed, 
policed and controlled,'' he 
said. 
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H3gh on slapstick, low on prizes . . - host tes Dawson with Bonnie Langford (left) and Aim! MacDonald in the 1980s heyday of BBCl’sBlankety Rinnir 


he had been given the ques- 
tions beforehand. 

On the new ITV pro- 
gramme, for every question 
contestants answer cor- 
rectly they will win a cash 
prize, which they then gam- 
ble on the answer to the 
next question. Contestants 
can poll out at any stage 
and take the money won. 

.Mr Liddiment said that 
one person would win £1 
million during each series 
of the half-hour quiz with 
all the money coming from 
rTVs programme budget 

The programme will lay 
to rest the image of British 
quizzes as high on slapstick 
I and low on prizes. When 
Blankety Blank was 
launched the cheapness of 

: the prizes became a run- 
ning joke. In one episode a 
dishwasher top prize had to 
be rejected when its front 
door fell off in front of the 
audience. 

ITV already has two of 
the current top three big- 
gest quiz shows. Talking 
Telephone Numbers offers 
contestants the chance to 
win £20,000, while Raise 
The Roof has a top prize of 
a house worth £500,000. 

The BBC’s Big Ticket 
Show, based on Lottery 
scratchcards. has a 
£100,000 jackpot, with the 
money provided by the Lot- 
tery operator. Camelot 

Mr Liddiment said ITV 
could bid to televise the 
Lottery draw when Carne- 
Iotis c ontra ct with the BBC 
runs out in November. 

Who Wants To Be A Mil- 
lionaire will be made by Ce~ 
labor, which also makes 
Talking Telephone 
Numbers. 


Unpublished autobiography 
shows Bell lacking remorse 


Groups losing charity status 
may be forced to yield assets 


ORGANISATIONS which 
\#lose charitable status 


Ujflose charitable status 
under a review of the Charity 
Commission’s register may 
have to surrender assets pur- 
chased with charitable funds, 
the commission warns today, 
writes David Brindle. 

The warning comes as the 
commission launches a con- 
sultation paper on the review, 
proposing that each erf the 
180,000 registered charities be 


assessed against tests includ- 
ing whether it Is “set up and 
continues to provide some- 
thing of recognised value to 
others in society without ben- 
efiting individuals in a way 
which outweighs its social 
value". 

The commission proposes 
I to publish a separate consul- 
tation paper on what win hap- 
pen to the assets of organisa- 
1 tions da-registered. 


continued from page 1 
anyone else in the world.” He 
rufcsed to comment on bow 
much the Times had paid the 
book's publishers Macmillan 
for serialisation rights. They 
were offered to a rival broad- 
sheet newspaper for £70,000. 

Friends ofGitta Sereny last 
ni ght said she had been work- 
ing relentlessly on the book 
for more than two years amid 
great secrecy. She was con- 
vinced that the severity of 
Bell’s punishment constituted 
an “enormous relative 
injustice”. 

Publishing sources ex- 
pressed surprise that Bell 
should have collaborated 
with Ms Sereny. An ac- 
claimed biographer, she cov- 
ered the original trial and 


wrote the definitive hook 
about the case in 1972. “Mary 
hated Gitta at that time." one 
aid. Yesterday Mr Straw con- 
finned he was looking at 
ways of strengthening the 
Proceeds of Crime Act, to pre- 
vent payments to c riminals 
for book deals. 

He said nearly everyone 
would feel a sense of revul- 
sion that people should make 
money from the heinous kill- 
ing of children. 

June Richardson, Martin 
Brown's mother, yesterday 
I Profits from Cries Un- 

I beard should be given to char- 
I 

“It was the Government's 
money that paid to keep her 
j m prison and is now paring 
for her anonymity.” 
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Troubled timesWh; ~ 





An embryologist at work in 

Shock for 


the lab where Dolly the sheep was cloned — one of the controversies brought about by the biotechnological revolution 


treatments 
fail to yield 
hoped-for 
dividends 


n Biotechnology companies 
tend to be a triumph of hope 
over actuality: shareholders 
invest in them on the promise 
that profitable drug 
treatments will be discovered. 
Many biotechnology 
companies have yet to make a 
profit. 

□ Britain’s 12 largest 
biotechnology companies all 
suffered a collapse of 48 per 
; cent or more in their share 
prices last year. 


□ Investors lost confidence 
after revelations that the most 
promising drugs being 
developed by British firms 
had fhlled the later phases of 
testing. 

□ The biotechnology sector is 
hugely overcrowded. In the US 
alone, there are more than 
2,000 biotech groups. 

G Biotechnology companies 
attempt to cash in on the 
entrepreneurial skills of 


individual scientists. Drugs 
giants buy into this potential: 
inventive bonanza by taking 
discreet shareholdings; 
Zeneca, for example, recently 
took a £15 milli on stake in 
Chiroscience to gain the 
chance to market the latter's 
local anaesthetic, Chirocaine. 

□ The majority of British 
biotechnology companies 
concentrate on discovering 
new drugs (hr killer diseases 
such as cancer. 


□ A new drug costs about 
£250 milli on to develop and 
only once sales have topped 
£220 million a year is it likely 
to be regarded as a dear 

financial w iwnp r 

□ The biotech sector has 
brought about controversies 
such as Dolly the cloned sheep 
(and her recent-lamb), 
attempts to patent h uman 
genetic material and the 
genetic engweering.af 
foodstuffs. 


Rumours leave 
British Biotech 
on the ropes 


T HE -distressed man- 
agement at British 
Biotech, one of the 
UK’s most prominent 
independent drag de-. 
velopers, yesterday pledged to 
refute damaging allegations 
that trial results of one of its 
major products were suspect 
The company has been 
mauled by accusations and 
revelations by Andrew Mil- 
lar, who was sacked as head 
of clinical research for gross, 
misconduct a week ago. 

British Biotech faces clai m s 
it did not admit quickly 
enough that the results of 
some drug trials had failed to 
live up to expectations. Its 
chief executive, Keith McCul- 
lagh, Is also said to have sold 
shares .after being told of 
problems with one of the com - 1 
pony’s cancer treatments but 
before letting other investors 
know of the difficulties. 

The damagin g accusations 
mean British Biotech — 
whose stock market value has 
crashed from £1.9 billion to 
£370 million in only. 18 
months — could face, a -fight 
tor survival. 

The company, which em- 
ploys more than 400 people, 
last night claimed it could 
and would refute the allega- 
tions which it says are not 
substantiated and are “purely 
personal opinions” from 42-. 
year-old Dr Millar. 

In an effort to convince 
shareholders of the credihfl- 
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ity of its rebuttal, the com- 
pany has promised that the 
document containing its 
counter-claims will be scruti- 
nised by lawyers and accoun- 
tants to ensure the highest 
standards of City probity. 

A spokeswoman last night 
refused to indicate what the 
statement' wifi say or when it 
will be sent to its biggest 
Shareholders although confi- 
dence among investors im- 
prove slightly last night and 
shares climbed 2‘Ap to 4516p. 

It is a mark of how low this 
one-time darling of the stock 
market has sunk. Less than 
two years ago British Biotech 
had such a powerful following 
in the City that It was tipped 
to join the league of Britain’s 
100 biggest companies. 


For a biotechnology com- 1 
pany — whose rating is based I 
on the hope it win discover a 
multi-billion pound wonder 
drug — faith. is the key. 

Once the magic starts to 
disappear there is nothing 
fundamental to persuade 
shareholders to stay along for 
the ride. ! 

Dr Millar's departure is not 
the first high-prafi2e execu - 1 
five casualty at the group, I 
which was founded by Mr i 
McCoDagh In 1985 with 11 , 
employees. 

Only a year ago. James 
Noble- the finance director 
left, to be followed out four 
months later "by the research 
and development director, . 
Peter Lewis. 

The British Biotech spokes- 1 
woman Mid the company's 
statement would “eliminate 
uncertainty" and would con- 
tain a detailed response to the i 
points made by Dr Millar, ■ 
who had been circulating 
what were Insubstantial or 
purely personal opinions. 

He has claimed Mr McCul- 
lagh was aware of problems 
with the company’s b afim aa- 
tat cancer treatment. when he 
sold a large tranche of sha res 
in early 1995 before telling the 
stock market of the problems. 
The tuning of this disposal 
baa been looked at by the 
Stock Exchange, which is 
thought to have reopened its 
inquiry. 

It has also been alleged that 
British Biotech knew of que- 
ries raised by Europe an reg u- 
lators over its pancreatitis 
drug. Stem rtax. months before 
telling shareholders of the 



Chief executive Keith McCnllagh; alleged to have sold shares after hearing of problems 


possible delay. And it is- 
claimed that there were sig- 
nificant discrepancies be- 
tween the result of trials of 
this drag in the UK and the 
US. 

A company statement said 
it regretted the damage which 
was being done to its share- 
holders. Executives are con- 
cerned that staff morale mil 
have taken such a hammer- 
ing that the business will take 
time to recover. 

Although British Biotech is 


de fending itself vehemently, 
speculation and doubt have 
persisted. 

The impact of weakening 
Investor confidence can be 
seen in the response to the 
disclosure that marketing of 
Zacutex. -which should have 
started this month, win now 
be delayed until US trials are 
complete next year. 

The drag Is reckoned to ac- 
count for only a fifth of the 
company's stock market 
value, yet problems over its 


progress have had a far more 

damag in g im part 1 . 

The great hope of the com- 
pany is Marfmastat, a treat- 
ment for pancreatic cancer, 
which is forecast to generate 
peak sales of £800 million a 
year. 

The drag is up against 
of the toughest cancers and 
has been given only a 60 per 
cent chance of success. In the 
world of biotechnology, how- 
ever. that is seen as more 
than sporting odds. 
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Adams seeks 

concessions 

inprivate 
No 10 talks 


MKchaal White 
Political Editor 


T ONY Blair and the 
Northern Ireland Sec- 
retary, Mo Mowlam, 
yesterday spent 30 
minutes alone with Gerry Ad- 
ams and Martin McGuinness 
in private Downing Street 
talks, as the Sinn Fein leader- 
ship argued for more conces- 
sions ahead of next month's 
referendum on the Stormont 
agreement for the future of 
Northern Ireland. 

Although they were joined 
by officials for a second half 
hour and the Northern Ire- 
land Secretary spent a further 
30 min utes with the Sinn Fein 
pair, this was the first such 
private talks — without even 
a note taker — in No 10, 
where Mr Blair and Mr Ad- 
ams are now said to be on 
‘Tony'* and “Gerry” terms. 

With the Sinn Fein ruling 
conference due to resume on 
May 10, Mr Adams and Mr 
McGuinness were seeking 
further clarification of the 
Easter deal, including the 
possibility of early British 
troop withdrawals which they 
characterise as “demilitarisa- 
tion’' of the province, as dis- 
tinct from the decommission- 
ing of IRA and loyalist 
paramilitary weapons. 

After the talks, Mr Adams 
told reporters that he had also 
raised ''harassment" by the 
British army in areas where 
it was not welcome. Sinn Fein 
is demanding that the Royal 
Ulster Constabulary be dis- 
banded and reformed. “These 
issues need to be dealt with 
because they are injustices," 
he said. 

Downing Street later made 
plain that there was no ques- 
tion of disbanding the RUC. 
though there would be an in- 
dependent commission to ex- 
amine policing in the prov- 
ince. Troops would stay in 
Northern Ireland “as long as 
they are needed", the spokes- 
man said. 

Both London and Dublin ex- 
pect the Sinn Fein leadership 
to recommend a qualified yes 
to voters on both sides of the 
border when they make their 
judgment an May 22. Mr Ad- 


PHCTTOGRAPH: MUFtDO MAGUSOD 

□ More than 1,000 different 
cancer treatments are 
currently under development 
around the world. If all their 
progenitors’ forecasts came 
true, sales would total 

£140 billion a year by 2005. 

□ It is estimated that 90 per 
cent ofblotech companies will 
have drugs that foil or are 
delayed. 

Lisa Buckingham; additional 
research by Nick Parutya 


ams said yesterday that 
there was no question of link- 
ing troop withdrawal to Sinn 
Fein’s recommendations, but 
both governments under- 
stand Sinn Fein’s need to hag- 
gle over the deal until the last 
minute and keep the period 
between their recommenda- 
tion and the vote to a decent 
I minimum Mr Adams and .Mr 
McGuinness are under pres- 
sure from hard-line 
Republicans. 

Pressure from the other dis- 
senting wing was also evident 
yesterday as Ian Paisley’ s 
Democratic Unionist Party 
nlajme d that the Government 
was preparing to send mem- 
bers of the royal family, even 
the Queen, to Northern Ire- 
land to boost support for the 
yes campaign. 

Downing Street confirmed 
that Mr Blair will visit the 
province twice before the vote 
but sidestepped royal visits — 
though officials insis t there 

would be no question of in- 
volving the royal family in 
the campaign. 

Even cruder pressure was 
manifest in the latest 
apparently sectarian murder, 
in which the body of a Roman 
Catholic from the north was 
found just inside the Irish 
border. 

News of that murder was 
known before yesterday’s ses- 
sion in Downing Street, 
which was officially de- 
scribed as “constructive dis- 
cussion ranging over a num- 
ber of issues and also looking 
at the overall picture as we 
approach the referendum”. 

Mr Blair is still saying that 
the agreement “ remains the 
best opportunity for decades 
for a peaceful future for the 
people of Northern Ireland". 

The DUP claimed at the 
weekend to have received a 
leaked army document claim- 
ing that contingency plans for 
troop withdrawals in October 
are under way and that Ms 
Mowlam let slip that the 
home of a senior Sinn Fein 
negotiator, Gerry Kelly, had 
been bugged since 1994. 

Mr Adams’ shopping list 
yesterday included equality 
and the promotion of Irish 
j language teaching in North- 
ern Ireland. 


How Nat plus West adds up 
... to a cool pair of baggies 


Atax Bellas 
In VQode Janeiro 

F OR dedicated followers 
of fashion in the south of 
Brazil there is only one 
label worth wearing. Style 
victims shun Levi’s, leave 
their Nlkes at home and 
wouldn’t be seen dead In 
Adidas. The truly en vogue 
wear NatWest 
In foe city of Londrina 
near the Paraguayan bor- 
der the name NatWest is 
the embodiment of cooL It 
stands for hipper-th an-th on 
skate wear — doubled hem- 
med T-shirts, baggy jeans 
and thick Bermuda shorts. 

“NatWest — it’s a pretty 
name. It’s not sad, it’s not i 
happy. It’s just strong.” 
says Enlo Shotanl, the 
owner of NatWest Street 
Wear. “Onr customers 
really identify with it.” 
Luckily, almost every- 
body in this region, the 
skateboarding centre of the 
south of Brazil, is unaware 
that their favourite label is 
also the name of one of 
Britain’s biggest banks. 

The sales assistants at the 
brand’s four branches — 
two in Londrina, a city of 
400,000 people, and one 
each in the smaller towns 
of Apncarana and Unraa- 


rama — were all incredu- 
lous when they found out 
that the name of their club- 
ber clobber stood for men 
in grey pin-striped suits on 
the other side of the world. 

“I suppose it’s very 
funny.” says Luciano Bar- 
bosa, a NatWest shop man- 
ager. aged 24. “But we’ve 
got nothing to do with 
banks. We’re 

underground ” 

Looting English words is 
deemed fashionably cosmo- 
politan in Brazil. NatWest 
was chosen for the almost 
nnbelievable reason that 
they thought it sounded . . . 
spiritual- “We wanted It to 
have natural vibe,” says 
Mr Barbosa. “It is supposed 
to mean natural horizon, 
Natl for natural, and West 
for west, because the sun 
sets in the west.” 

Mr Shotani says he no- 
ticed that his company had 
an eponymous British rival 
when he spotted an adver- 
tisement for the h ank in a 
magazine a tow years back. 
But he’s kept quiet about 
the other NatWestis exis- 
tence: “It’s a total coinci- 
dence. People won’t wear 
the name of a Brazilian 
bank on fashion wear, so if 
NatWest bank were to come 
here I think we’d be in 
trouble.” 
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The Government is riding high in the 
polls after an eventful first year in 
power. As the May 1 anniversary 
approaches Guardian writers assess 
its performance and gauge the 
nation’s opinion in a series of articles. 
Today MATTHEW ENGEL reports 
from the traditionally true blue 
constituency of Wimbledon where a 
Labour MP was unexpectedly elected. 


I T WAS the choicest part 
of one of London's rich- 
est constituencies. We 
were standing outside 
an estate agent which 
had more houses in the win- 
dow above & million than be- 
low, and next to the Seattle 
Coffee Company, which is a 
triumph of 1990S marketing. 
We were discussing Tony 
Blair’s government, which is 
another. 

The shop saves “Espresso 
with Chocolate Extreme, 
topped with fresh whipped . 
cream". The cream of the 
Labour Party has been 
whipped to express no 
extremes whatever. 

I was stopping the most 
Tory-looking voters I could 
find. It was not difficult to find 
people in Wimbledon who 
looked like Tories, and indeed 
had been Tories. 

It was difficult to find 
people who stin were. They 
mostly got twitchy if you sug- 
gested putting their names in 
the Guardian. What would 
people think? 


But actually, people an 
seemed to be thinking the 
same. ‘Tve been a Conserva- 
tive all my life, hut there’s a 
sort of energy about this gov- 
ernment There seems to be 
some movement-” 

*T like Labour more than I 
thought 'Ihey’re independent. 
They’re not on the strings of 
anyone." 

"There’s rather too much 
media show and not enough 
reality, but on the whole 1 
agree with what they’ve done. 
1 like Gordon Brown. " 

"Oil, they’re all right 
They’ve done very welL" 

And so on. The evidence of 
this decidedly unscientific 
poll was that Wimhledon, if 
anything, had swung a little 
more to Labour in the past 12 
months. Which is amazing. 

On May 1.1997, Roger 
Casale, a 37-year-old political 
science lecturer, gained Wim- 
bledon on a swing of 17 .9 per 
cent from the sitting Conser- 
vative, Charles Goodson- 
Wickes. By statistical criteria, 
it was the safest Tory seat to 


LABOUR’S 
FIRST YEAR 


fafl that night a majority of 
nearly 15,000 turned into a def- 
icit of nearly 3.000. The home 
of tennis, the Wombles and a 
substantial number of senior 
civil servants, attracted by the 
bourgeois delights of subur- 
bia and the District Line, had 
turned upside down. 

It is tempting to say that no 
one expected it Certainly, the 
vast majority ofLabour activ- 
ists were far more interested 
in next-door Mitcham and 
Morden, which fitted the pre- 
May l definition of a mar- 
ginal Many Wimbledon 
Labour people had spent the 
campaign working there. 
“Their attitude." said one 
Casale supporter, “was that 
•welove you dearly, but this is 
real politics’-' ’ 

There seems to have been 
one exception: Roger Casale 
claims to have been confident 
of victory all along. “I think 
he’s telling the truth,” said his 
Lib Dem opponent, Alison W3- 
lott “He was anew candidate, 
and when you're new you’ll 
believe anything.” 
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RTyn after a «hift , life goes on in Wimbledon, with time to relax in the coffee shop (top left) and horses in the street — though the Tory MP, a 

chairman of the British Field Sports Society, has been replaced by a Labour MP proud to be ‘a glorified social worker’ photographs: kjppa Matthews 


Nationally, the result was 
lost in the rush. The fall of Dr 
Goodson-Wickes could hardly 
compare tothefallofMichael 
Portillo. He was hardly a big 
star in Wimbledon, never 
mind in Westminster, which 
was part of the problem. And 
on a night when places as 
strawberries-and-cream as 
Hove, Sittlngbourne and Edg- 
baston also went Labour, it 
was difficult to be shocked . 

But the political landscape 
of south-west London has now 
been transformed. Five 
nearby seats have gone Lib 
Dem; the nearest Tory MP is 
miles away. This may be tern- . 
porary. But the conception of 
what an MP is and does may 
well have been altered for 
ever. What happened In Wim- 
bledon may make ter more im-’ 
pact on the long-term nature of 
i British politics than anyone 
has yet realised. 

Dr Goodson-Wickes was an 
old-fashioned kind of member. 
He did his casework ade- 
quately enough. But he lived 
! in Wiltshire, and his political 


hobby-horse was indeed his 
hobby horse: he was passion- 
ately pro-hunting and chair- 
man of the British Field Sports 
Society. This is not Wimble- 
don’s No. 1 political concern. 

Wimbledon had gone 
Labour once before, in 1945. 
but years of unchallenged 
Tory dominion Had turned the 
party and its MP complacent. 
Richard Aitken-Davies, the 
chairman of the Conservative 
Association, admits there was 
dissatisfaction. “I think it was 
unfair, but there was certainly 
adverse comment including 

some from party members. Dr 
Goodson-Wickes wasn’t able 
to raise his profile. ” 

Mind you. not every party 
member was in a position to 
say anything. “We had about 
BOO party members listed,’’ 
said Mr Aitken-Davies. “But 
some of them hadn’t paid up 
for years, and, I have to be 
honest with you, some of them 
were dead.” 

Other parties were aston- 
ished by the Tory campaign. ‘1 
saw Goodson-Wickes at the 


station one day distributing 
leaflets," said David Cowling, 
a political analyst and former 
Labour councillor, “and they 
were pretty scrappy leaflets 
too. He wasn't glad-handing or 
any thing . He was just doing 
the job of a foot-soldier. I 
thought: “My God! They must 
be doing pretty badly’.” 

Mr Cowling says that the 
Tories were so short of helpers 
that one polling station had to 
be manned all day by an 89- 
y ear-old woman just recover- 
ing from a hip operation. 
There was no one to take over, 
and her opponents had to look 
after her. “It was a symbol of 
their disintegration.” 

Labour people were so 
spooked by past disasters that 
they assumed there must he 
some secret Tory masterplan: 
they were working the phones 
or something. But in Wimble- 
don what people saw was what 
they were about to get Roger 
Casale working his socks off. 

Tony Benn spoke at his 
adoption meeting. That aside, 
everything about the new MP 


suggests the very model ofa 
modern milky moderate. He 
has appointed a local project 
manag er for each of Labour's 
five main pledges. He is an 
expat on the European left, 
yet his. conversation is all 
about his electorate and their 
interests, rather than his. 

He talks about being the 
link between Wimbledon and 
Westminster (more reliable 
than the trains, maybe); he de- 
scribes himself as “a one-stop 
shop” for constituents. If he 
has any political cynicism, he 
has suppressed it ruthlessly. 

“But aren’t you just being a 
glorified social worker?” 
“Then Tm very proud of the 
fact Tm staggered by the 
amount of work 1 can do as a 
local resource.” 

It is arguable whether this 
fits with the Burkean concept 
of a Member of Parliament’s 
function. It is unthinkable 
that Dr Goodson-Wickes could 
ever have talked in such 
terms. But he will not be back. 
And it seems certain that the 
next Conservative candidate 


for Wimbledon will be ex- 
pected to match Mr Casale’s 
methods. 

“It was a most salutary 
thing to walk up toa house 
with a couple of Mercedes out- 
side. and find people weren't 
going to support us.” says Mr 
Aitken-Davies. "It gave us a 
clear message. We need to 
work very hard.” 

One voter who had not got 
the message told Mr Casale 
that if the Tories put up a 
squirrel, be would still get 
elected. 

It seems the only way hack 
for them is to put up someone 
willing to squirrel around like 
anything. Wimbledon shares 
that with the rest ofBritain. 
.We have not just a new gov- 
ernment but a new idea of 
what an MP is for. 
TOMORROW: Etven Mac- 
Askill reports from Airdrie, 
one of the poorest and most sec- 
tarian-riven towns in the 
country. 

Education Guardian, G2 
pages 12-13 
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And how was<if for you? 


fenny 

denies 

severe 

shaking 



STEPHEN BAYLEY, ex-dome 
sa y remot “We have 
govern m en t by p ress 
r ri wwo. Not state men s h ip, 
but scene-shifting. 

“This Is a political regime 
where the chief events ara 
symbolic Fine W Tony Blair* ■ 
a Simply Red fen, butthaPs a 
political taste, net a matter 
of state. 

■The Mfflennium Dome is 
the most powerf ul symbol at 
alL Under poHBcaUraction 
d h iorc e d from all prin cip l es 
bes i des vote g ra bbin g 

expedi ency , the contwih of 
the dome will be lazy cOche, 
sapid kitsch and w ha t 
Auberon Waugh calls 
•patronising rubbish'.” 


SEBASTIAN FAULKBS, 
author: “This Is the most 
satirically enjoyable 
Cabinet for 30 years. They 
are — uudtn f ufly amus ing. 

“Net sinoe Harold Wilson 
has there been such 


been presented by Code, 
Straw, Harman and Irvine.” 


SHIRLEY WILLIAMS, liberal 
Democrat peen 
“Impressive. The 
constitutional changes ara a 
bit rushed but represent 
reform on an epic scale. 

“The Northern Ireland 
a gree men t , built on the 
p atience and generosity of 
sp irit sh own by Tony Blair, 
Mo Mowlam, Hume, Trimble 
and AMcrdce any, if It 
stn vives, bec om e a model 
for other t r o ubl e d parts of 
die world. 

“The relations between 
the Prime Minister and the 


troubdng. 

“But, to sum up, it Is good 
to see a new radcal force 
building to British poOdcs.” 


SW HERMAN OUSELEY, 
chafrnwi of the Commission 
for Racial Equality: 
“Under s t an ding what He w 
Labow stood for a nd where 
racial equaflty fitted In was, 
initially, a Mg proble m lo r 
me and manor other people. 

“Some peop l e remain 
cynical because there Is no 
raceexpO e ltnc sv . How e ver, 
the Qowrnmant, for its own 
reasons, deUbur utely 
undersells what ft Is doing 
and the real equaflty Impact 
at Its many programmes wffl 
e m erge over t he ne a t few 


“This Is a long haul and 
some co her e nce la only now 
beginning to emerge." 


and a Wdsh assembly, and 
re crea ted a local authority 
for London. The Jury Is stfli 
out. He has to coovbice tho 


al iena t e t h a t he Is there for 
them. 


homeless groups, but there 
has not been much action on 
poflcyyet. Howeve r, It 1* only 
one year, and whenever I 
fee# down I think at least we 
Havant get tha other let." 


DAVID BUYER, director of 
Oxfam: “We fuby support the 
Government's emphasis on 
an ethical rflmensian to 
foreign policy and tm putting 
eradication of poverty at the, 
heart of development pottcy. 

“We are encouraged by the 
tandem* ban, the setting up 
of a Department for 
fentematluiMl Development 
and the Chancellor' s efforts 
to reduce the debt of the 
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BRITAIN 5 


Warning 

over 

wider 

social 

divide 


Ashworth hospital on Merseyside, whose personality disorder unit is the subject of a resumed inquiry. The top 


security establishment houses some of the country’s most disturbed criminals photographs; denis thorpe 


Paedophile ‘romps’ in hospital 


Inquiry into top security unit told 
about sale of drugs, drink and 
porn, and patient who frolicked 
with near-naked girl aged eight 


David Ward 


A CONVICTED pae- 
dophile was 
allowed to romp 
with an eight-year- 
old girl brought to 
a top security hospital by her 
father, himse lf an ex-patient, 
an inquiry heard yesterday. 

Dressed only in her 
knickers, the girl rode on the 
man’s back as he crawled on 
all fours and rolled with him 
oo the floor of a ward at Ash- 
worth hospital on Mersey- 
side, which houses some of 
Britain’s most disturbed 
criminals, including Moors 
murderer Ian Brady. 

The girl, known as Child A, 
was also seen 'to disappear 
with the man into a makeshift 


tent made by throwing a bed- 
spread over a chair, said John 
Boyce QC. on the first day of 
resumed hearings of the Fal- 
lon inquiry at Knutsford 
crown court Cheshire, into 
the running of the hospital’s 
personality disorder unit 

Mr Royce was quoting alle- 
gations from Stephen Daggett, 
an Ashworth patient who ab- 
sconded in 1996, and then — 
in a document called My Con- 
cerns — blew the whistle on 
the availability of drugs, alco- 
hol, porn videos and alleged 
paedophile activity at the hos- 
pital's PDU. 

Daggett attended yester- 
day's bearings erf the inquiry, 
set up by former health secre- 
tary Stephen Don-ell, and said 
he would have"' been "seri- 
ously injured -or dead” if he 



The interior of Ashworth hospital, where patients spoke of Trappy hour* visits by a young girl 


bad maife his allegations from 
within the hospital 
Mr Royce told the inquiry’s 
chair man. Peter Fallon QC. 
that one patient referred to 
Child A’s visits to Ashworth 
as the "happy hour”. He 
named the patient who is al- 
leged to have romped with the 
girl as Peter Hemming, con- 
victed of sexual offences with 


girls as young as seven. He 
said Child A had also played 
with Paul Corrigan, sen- 
tenced. for manslaughter in 
1981 after abducting a 13- year- 
old paper hoy. keeping him 
captive in chains, torturing 
and then sexually abasing 
him before hilling him. 

“The situation should 
never have arisen where a 


child should be exposed to the 
risk of indecent activity with 
a man with [H em m mg ’s] sub- 
stantial history of sexual of- 
fending against littTe girls,” 
said Mr Royce. 

“Were those visits [by the 
eight-year-oldl innocent ... or 
part of a grooming process for 
that young girl, who • was 
brought in in part for the 


pleasure of those to whom she 
was exposed?” 

Daggett, now at Rampton, 
said he had been able to 
watch the games involving 
the girl from his bedroom 
window. “I certainly don’t 
think they were for the 
child's benefit,” he said. 

Hemming, he maria 

no secret of his fascination 
with younger girls, and had 
“eyed them up” on group vis- 
its outside Ashworth. He also 
had a photograph of rand A 
lying on a bed in pyjamas. 

"The lather of the child 
knew exactly what was going 
on,” he said. “I have no doubt 
that money was passing in 
one way or another . . . Hem- 
ming was either paying rftiid 
A’s father for access to Child 
A or being blackmailed be- 
cause of that access.” 

Daggett also described the 
“car boot sale” in the garden 
of Lawrence ward in which 
drugs, drink, videos, CDs and 
large amounts of cash 
changed hands. An adult porn 
video would cost up to £25, 
but a “nasty tape" featuring 


children could fetch more 

than £100. 

He fold the inquiry most 
pom material was brought in 
by visitors, including Child 
A’s father. The inquiry heard 
Daggett claim that Lawrence 
ward was a favourite place for 
drug dropping or trading. He 
estimated that up to £10,000 in 
cash was circulating around 
the ward, and alleged security 
was lax. 

Asked if nurses were cor- 
rupt or intimidated, he said: 
“An I can do is speculate. 
There were some corrupt staff 
working in the hospital and 
on Lawrence ward. Some staff 
were incredibly naive.” 

The inquiry heard that Dag- 
gett absconded during an es- 
corted shopping trip to Liver- 
pool He changed his name by 
deed poll, acquired a driving 
licence, and had applied for a 
passport . using another pa- 
tient’s personal details. He 
visited Holland and regularly 
rang Ashworth to explain 
that his absence was a protest 
against his treatment, before 
returning there voluntarily. 


Lisa Buckingham 
City Editor 


U NEMPLOYMENT will 
worsen dramatically 
and divisions between 
rich and poor will widen fur- 
ther unless the Government 
overhauls the benefits and 
education system to cope with 
future patterns of work, a 
leading independent think- 
tank warns today. 

According to the Royal 
Society for Arts, which has 
spent the past two years In- 
vestigating the future work- 
place, the Government and 
most of big business are using 
models which are more likely 
to be based on pre-war 
Britain. 

The only certainty for em- 
ployees in 2020 will be uncer- 
tainty, the USA asserts. Infor- 
mation technology will propel 
business ehanga at a rate 
which only the most highly 
skilled employees wfll be able 
to match. 

Less able workers risk 
being excluded from the 
workplace at a time when 
safety net benefits will be 
eroded by a trend towards in- 
dividual provision of pen- 
sions and health care. 

Valerie Bayliss, author of 
Redefining Work, criticises 
government for failing to 
make changes to the benefits 
system which would help 
rather than hinder more flexi- 
ble working patterns. "There 
can be no argument for ser- 
vices which place barriers in 
peoples' way or try to impose 
patterns on work and careers 
that have disappeared from 
the real world,” she said. 

The RSA has secured some 
powerful industry backing for 
its project which is expected 
to prompt several spin-off 
studies which will explore 
particularly, the blurring of 
the divide between the pri- 
vate, public and voluntary 
sectors. 

But the report maitaa clear 
that action on several recom- 
mendations will be necessary 
within the next two or three 
years if Britain is not to find 
itself eclipsed In the early 
part of the new millennium. 
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Nanny 

denies 


shaking 


Rory Carroll 


CHILD in the care of a 
l nanny may have died of 
_ Aso-called shaken baby 
syndrome, a forensic patholo- 
gist told an inquest yesterday. 

initial tests showed evi- 
dence of haemorrhage in the 
brain and eyes of six-month- 
old Caroline Jongen but it 
would take another six weeks 
to discover exactly why she 
died, said Freddy Patel. 

The nanny, Louise Sulli- 
van, appeared yesterday be- 
fore Clerkenwell magistrates, 
London. Sullivan, aged 26, de- 
nies causing grievous bodily 
harm with intent. 

Caroline, from Crickle- 
wood, north-west London, 
died last week after four days 
on a life support ma c h i n e. 

Dr Patel told St Pancras 
coroner’s court, north Lon- 
don, he would consult other 
specialists before making his 
final report to ensure there 
was no other possible cause of 
death. 

Dr Patel said provisionally 
he would attribute cause of 
death to commotio cer ebri, an 
Internal cranial catastrophe, 
but added: “I must try to find 
out what caused it. 

"On initial examination, 
there was no evidence erf any 
marks of violence exter- 
nally" he said. „ 

Tbe coroner, Stephen Chan, 
formally adjourned foe m- 
craestfor 28 days pendmg fttf- 
. ther police iuqnines He 
released the body of the baby 
forburiaL • 

Caroline's parents, Marcel 

Jongen. a banker from Hol- 
land, and W® 

Muriel, did not attend toe 

Chief Inspector- 
David Brown toldfoe 
that Caroline ms bom mu* 
tsber S, 199 7 - a t Hampstead, 

north London. » 

’ Mr Brown said tbatan am- 
bulance had been cafledto the 
house at Cricklewood at 

11:15am on April 

initially taken to 
ST Royal Free hospital in 
-Stonja tSd but Tam trans- 
ferred to Great Ormo^ 
Street hospital r 

don. she was declared deaa at 

6.30pm on April 21. „ ' 

- “A person was 

antsted on suspicion ofraufr 
tog grievous bodily Jarm to 

SKssSss 

Sscsa®* 



Antony Pmraft son of the photographer Lee Miller, sorts through finally archive photographs they are 


Killing ‘was not racist’ 


Danritf Mtotor 


am RETIRED police ser- 
Mm eeant prompted angry 
^^exchanges at ■ the 

Stephen Lawrence murder in- 

(miry yesterday when be said 
3e did not believe .Stephen s 
death was the result of a rac- 
ist attack. 

Detective Sergeant John Dawid- 
gon, who left the Metropolitan 
police a month ago, said: “I still 

refuse to accept tt was a racist 
attack: 1 believe this was thugs 
ybo were oat to kin, notpaitic- 
pjarty a Hack person but any- 
body- It .was : pure bloody- 
minded thuggery." . 

His evidence Sad to accusa- 
tions by Mjcha^ Mansfi e ld QC, 
the Lawroace fmnfly*s lawyer, 
of neglecting his duty by fad- 
ing to follow up evidence from 


At 


one stage a rued Mr 


Davidson said: ‘Tve been 
acc use d directly of racism be-, 
fore and I won't accept tt." 

Stephen died aged 16 after 
bring stabbed by five white 
youths in Eltbam, ^south-east 
London, cm April 22. i993. Nefl 
Acourt 22, Gary Dobson, 22, 
and Luke Knight 20, were 
prosecuted by the Lawrences 
at the Old Bailey in 1996 hut 

the case collapsed. The cases of 

Jamie Aroint,' 21, and David 
Norris, 2L never got to triaL 
The Inquiry heard yesterday 
-tfraf local people, who knew de- 
tails of Stephen’s death before 

the information had been made 
public and who provided the 
police with names, were net be- 
lieved by Mr Davidson and no 
records of meetings were kept 
Mr Davidson said: “I wanted 
to find a witness to this mur- 
der. I believed the people res- 
ponsible were the ones that 
were named-” 


But to support his claim that 
foe kflllng was not racist he 
cited- attacks on two white 
youths alleged to have been 
carried out by members of the 
Acourt family. 

In cross-examination Mr 
Davidson admitted “very good 
potential evidence bad been 
fort”, but denied be had failed 
to record his conversation with 

a key in fo r ma nt 

When asked why no records 
of his meeting with witnesses 
had been kept Mr Davidson 
replied: “I can’t explain it the 
dockets went missing." 

Among the potential wit- 
nesses was Michelle Casseriey, 
a teenager who wrote in her 
diary the week erf the murder 
“Acourts stabbed black boy up 
Well Hafl .Road, Jamie, Nefl, 
Gary, David and Lukey." Mr 
Davidson said Ms Casseriey 
had refused to provide a 
s t a t e men t 


News in brief 

Footballer cleared 
of hitting ex-lover 

ENGLAND striker Stan Collymore was yesterday cleared of 
punching his former lover during a row over their baby son. 
Magistrates at Cannock to Staffordshire decided there was 
reasonable doubt and therefore found the 27-year-old Aston 
Villa player not guilty of common assault a charge be denied. 

During the trial It was alleged he had forced his way into the 
home of Miehelte Green, aged 23, last December and knocked 

her to the floor. 


Heroin gang jailed 

FOUR members of a heroin-smuggling ring were jailed yesterday 
in a case arising from the seizure of 44kg cfberoin, worth £8 
million. toTottenham, north London, In 1996. Ozer Esat, aged 54, 
from northern Cyprus, was jailed.fbr 23 years at Wtatarich crown 
court lnsouih London after beingfound guilty cf conspiring to 
supply Class A drug; Tan Onbaslaged 22, ofEnfield, north 
London, was sentenced to 20 years on tbe same charge; Atkin 
Izrigfl, aged 25, afHackney, east London, was jailed for 18 years for 
money laundering; aD three denied the charges. 


SAS military 
pair are 
cleared of 
gun charges 


OwmBowevtt 


Jk N SAS corporal and a 

#\ Parachute Regiment 
quartermaster ser- 
# lkgeant illegally allowed 
members of a private gun 
club to fire MIS assault rifles 
and anti-tank weapons on an 
Aldershot army range, a 
Judge ruled yesterday. 

But both men not named for 
“national security reasons”, 
were given absolute dis- 
charges at Southwark crown 
court in south London be- 
cause they committed tbe of- 
fences unwittingly, amid 
widespread confusion hi the 
military over the law. 

Judge Peter Fingret said he 
hoped his. “wholly excep- 
tional” sentencing would go 
some way towards “redress- 
ing'’ the suffering of the for- 
mer SAS corporal and the 
decorated member of the 
Parachute Regiment’s elite 
Pathfinder Platoon. 

The two appeared here 
following misunderstanding 
tor and confusion within the 
army and Ministry of Defence 
as to the facilities available to 
foe public, that confusion 
now having been remedied by 
an act of parliament,” ex- 
plained foe judge. 

Both the ex-SAS corporal, 
known during tbe trial as X, 
and his co-defendant, known 
as Y, admitted two strict 
liability offences under the 
Firearms Act, namely “pos- 
sessing and transferring” 
M16 and SA80 assault rifles to 
members erf the public in 1996. 
But Judge Fingret said he was 
satisfied that “no moral cul- 
pability attaches to either of 
tbem". 

He had earlier observed 
that it was “unsurprising” 
the soldiers were as “unfamil- 
iar with the legal require- 
ments as their senior 
officers”. 

Outside the court, Alice 
Dodd, solicitor for X, said that 
since their arrest both men’s 
careers had suffered and they 
had lost pay and pension 


rights. A senior officer, whom 
foe Judge found — despite 
rlaimg to the c o ntrary — had 
known what the two soldiers 
were doing and had even 
given his “tacit approval”, 
had been promoted. 

Last- week the court heard, 
that for years tbe army, and 
foe SAS. and the Pathfinder 
Platoon 'in particular, had 
allowed members of the pub- 
lic to use prohibited weapons 
under strict supervision with- 
out realising they were con- 
travening the Firearms Act. 

As well as Manchester 
United and national rugby 
players, guests included gun 
club members, parties from 
military suppliers and 
Lloyd’s underwriters. 

The visits ended in 1994 
after several books by ex-SAS 
members forced the unit to 


adopt a lower public profile. 

The following year MoD 
lawyers told army chiefs they 
had been breaking the law by 
allowing the public to fire 
restricted weapons. 

The practice was banned, 
although a Change in regula- 
tions last year reinstated it 
But white it was megal, and 
despite a warning circular, 
many senior army officers 
remained ignorant of tbe 
legal position. 

Tbe prosecution had al- 
leged that two undercover 
police officers who paid £350 
each for the -day were told 
“backhanders” had been paid 
to set it up. 

That was denied by the sol- 
diers, who insisted they did 
nothing underhand or secret 

X agreed he was paid £L100 
for his services, but insisted 
he gave £800 of that money to 
Y. The former Parachute Reg- 
iment sergeant accepted foe 
figure, but Insisted he paid 
£600 into bis platoon's Glee 
Club fund to pay for barbe- 
cues and flowers to mark 
births and deaths. 

An MoD spokesman said 
later “We will study very 
carefully the comments the 
judge is reported to have 
made.” 
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Journalist in 
Internet porn 
case claims First 
Amendment 


The Guardian Tuesday April 28 1998 


Martin (Cattle In Washington 


I N A case which American 
civil liberties groups be- 
lieve may be the first of 
its kind, an American radio 
reporter who claims he was 
researching for a feature 
has been charged with pos- 
session and distribution of 
child pornography over the 
Internet. 

Larry Matthews, an edi- 
tor with National Public 
Radio (NPR) who has 31 
years’ experience in radio 
news, has been charged by 
prosecutors in Maryland 
with nine counts of posses- 
sion and six counts of dis- 
tribution of child pornogra- 
phy. His case comes before 
the courts in July. If con- 
victed. Mr Matthews faces 
up to 15 years imprison- 
ment on each count 
Mr Matthews’s case Is 


‘If s Important 
'for reporters to be 
able to pursue 
distasteful 
subjects’ 


likely to be the first in 
which the rights of a jour- 
nalist under the US Consti- 
tution’s First Amendment 
come face-to-face with the 
law on Internet pornogra- 
phy. As a result, the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, 
NPR and two organisations 
representing radio journal- 
ists have asked to be repre- 
sented at the triaL 

Mr Matthews’s lawyer 
told the Washington Post 
that Mr Matthews was try- 
ing to research a story on 
child pornography on the 
Internet and on efforts to 
police it 

He said that he gained ac- 
cess to file private chat 
rooms — the Internet 
equivalent of a telephone 
party line — frequented by 
people interested in child 
pornography and identified 
himself as a reporter who 
wanted to interview the 
participants. When he 
Joined the chat room, the 
others rapidly left, he said. 

Then, in a further at- 


War games 
show up germ 


Judith MMer and 
Wlflfcun Broad In New York 


O NE day last month, 40 
officials from more 
than a dozen US fed- 
eral agencies met secretly in 
Washington to play out what 
would happen if terrorists at- 
tacked the United States with 
a devastating new type of 
germ weapon. The results 
were not encouraging. 

In the scenario, terrorists 
Spread a virus along the Mex- 
ican- American border. After 
doctors diagnosed the epi- 
demic as smallpox vaccines 
were rushed in to immunise 
the population, but the virus 
turned out to be a hybrid for 
which there was no cure. 

As the scenario unfolded, 
officials playing the role of 
state and local officials were 
quickly overwhelmed by a 
panicked population, thou- 
sands of whom were dying, 
and discovered huge gaps in 
logistics, legal authority and 
medical care. 

The outcome of the exercise 
surprised some participants 
but lUostrated what others 
bad long suspected: the US, 
despite huge investments of 
time, money and effort in 
recent years. Is still unpre- 
pared to respond to biological 
weapons. The exercise, offi- 
cials said, also underlined the 
need for a sweeping plan that 
President Clinton Is expected 
to approve this week. 

Mr Clinton's interest in 
germ warfare has been deep- 
ened by books, aides said. He 
was so alarmed by one — a 
novel by Richard Preston 
titled The Cobra Event, which 
portrays a lane terrorist’s 
attack on New York City with 
a genetically engineered vi- 
rus — that he instructed Intel- 
ligence experts to evaluate Its 
credibility. Experts tend to 


disagree on the plausibility of 
such high-technology threats. 
But most agree that foe dan- 
ger will grow and that such 
an attack, if successful, could 
be catastrophic. 

Apprehension about germ 
warfare grew In 1995 as Iraq 
admitted that it had built a 
large biological arsenal and 
was prepared to use it during 
the Gulf war In 199L The 
General Accounting Office, in 
a report in December, criti- 
cised tbe government for a 
serious lack of co-ordination 
In efforts to counter the 
terrorist threat. The US gov- 
ernment concedes at least 
some of its failings. Accord- 
ing to a draft of an inter- 
agency study, government 
counter-terrorism pro- 
grammes suffer from a lack cf 
intelligence-sharing and a 
lack of information about 
what Individual terrorists or 
groups may be plotting. 

William Haseltine, an ex- 
pert on genetic engineering 
whom tbe White Souse asked 
to review the scenario, said 

that it was realistic. "You 
could make such a virus 
today,” he said. “Any trained 
molecular virologist with a 
really good lab can do 1L” 

Administration officials 
said the scenario was in- 
tended to inflict a substantial 
disaster to put strain on the 
system and reveal any 
Weaknesses. 

Among the shortcomings, 
officials said, were that in 

such emergencies hospitals 
would quickly exhaust sup- 
plies of antibiotics and vac- 
cines, One participant said 
that it was very difficult "to 
get trained, immunised medi- 
cal staff into an infected 
area". 

Washington may now cre- 
ate a national stockpile of vac- 
cines, antibiotics and 
antidotes. 


US underfire for Cuba ban 


tempt to make cmit^yt Mr 
Matthews said that he took 
on the persona of the 
people he was trying to 
reach” and aaked other 
users to send him photos 
that they were chatting 
about. “He believed it was 
the only way he would be 
able to gather information 
for a freelance piece he was 
trying to research,” Mr 
Matthews’s lawyer said. 

The tactic worked, and 
Mr Matthews received sev- 
eral pornographic photos of 
young girls. In the hope of 
gaining the trust of other 
child pom Interact users, 
he also -sent some of the 
photos over the Web. It: was 
at this point that Mr Mat- 
thews was arrested. He is 
now seeking to argue in 
court that he was protected 
from conviction because of 
the First Amendment, 
which says that Congress 
may make no law “abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech, 
or of the press”. 

His supporters say that 
the Matthews case will be a 
crucial test case for tbe use 
of the Internet by investiga- 
tive journalists. “We think 
It’s important for reporters 
to be able to pursue diffi- 
cult and occasionally dis- 
tasteful subjects. We feel 
this prosecution is very 
chilling,” said Barbara 
Cochran of the Radio-Tele- 
vision News Directors 
Association, one of the 
organisations which is sup- 
porting Mr Matthews. 

“It’s always ha the name 
of some horrendous evil, 
like child pornography, 
that important rights tend 
to get stripped away,” said 
Robert Corn-Hevere, a 
Washington lawyer who 
specialises in journalism 
law and First Amendment 
rights. 

Maryland prosecutors ar- 
gue that Mr Matthews 
should not he allowed to de- 
fend htTwawif by citing the 
First Amendment. They 
say that what Mr Matthews 
did was analogous to sell- 
ing crack cocaine in an at- 
tempt to develop Informa- 
tion on illegal drug dealing. 
But Mr Matthews says: 
“It’s a frightening thing. 
Gan the government take 
any topic and say, the only 
thing you’re allowed to 
report Is what we tell you?’ 



Kidnapped girls 
stand by father 


Martin Kettle In Washington 


T HE daughters of the 
Florida socialite who 
has been accused of kid- 
napping them from their 
mother nearly 20 years ago 
rallied to his defence in an 
emotional press conference in 
Boston yesterday. 

Rachael Martin, aged 23, 
and Lisa Martin, aged 21, said 
Stephen Fagan, who changed 
all their identities after seiz- 
ing the girls in 1979, was a 
good father and that they 
would stand by him. 

“The media has portrayed 
h fan as everything from a 
gold-digging playboy to a 
thief,” Rachael Martin said. 
*Tm am here to teU you that 
is not true.” 

Her sister Lisa said Mr 
Fagan “was. and is, the best 
mother, father and friend 
anyone could ask for”. 

Neither woman mentioned 
their mother, Barbara Korth, 
who was awarded custody of 
her daughters when her mar- 
riage to Mr Fagan ended in 
divorce in 1978. Mr Fagan had 
told his daughters their 
mother died in a car crash. 
The case hit the headlines 
last week when Mr Fagan, 


who for the past 20 years has 
led a glamorous life as Wil- 
liam Martin, was charged 
with kidnapping. 

Mr Fagan had worked as a 
karate instructor and as a 
lawyer in Massachusetts. He 
reinvented himself as Dr Wil- 
liam Martin, a smooth-talking 
Florida socialite whose mil- 
lionaire lifestyle in Palm 
Beach was a source of mys- 
tery to his friends because he 
had no apparent source of in- 
come. He is currently mar- 
ried to his fourth wife, Har- 
riet an estate agent 

At the time of his arrest. Mr 
Fagan said he had rescued his 
daughters, then aged five and 
two, from an alcoholic 
mother. Mrs Kurth, who now 
works as a cellular biologist 
at the University of Vir ginia 
denies she was an alcoholic. 

Neighbours have confirmed 
that William Martin was a 
dedicated father, who doted 
on his daughters and sup- 
ported them attentively in 
their education and their 
careers. 

•I firmly believe what hap- 
pened with my sister and 1 19 
years ago happened for a 
reason," Lisa Martin said yes- 
terday. "We'd like to say 
Daddy, we love you’. ” 


Top fireman ‘was 
serial arsonist’ 


Chri s to ph er Rood 
in Los Angeles 


T HE villain of the novel 
was a pyromaniac who 
used a simple device to 
start a blaze at Cal’s iron- 
monger store in Pasadena, 
north Los Angeles. The fire 
killed a woman, and her 
grandson aged two. 

The author of Points of 
Origin was fire captain 
John Leonard Orr, a recog- 
nised arson expert who led 
an eight- man team Investi- 
gating several devastating 
fires in southern Califor- 
nia. His manuscript was 
crammed with detaiL 
Bnt federal crime investi- 
gators were also investigat- 
ing the fires and, when they 
read Orris book, they broke 
the case. The fire described 
in chapter six was remark- 
ably like the one at Ole’s 
hardware store in Pasa- 
dena that killed a woman 
and her two-year-old grand- 
son. The fire was started 
with a timing device made 
of a rubber band, matches 
and a cigarette. 

The Pasadena fire was 
just one of several fires al- 
legedly started by Orr. Ex- 
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Not surprising^ a neighbour who overlooks the gallery and 
sees the missile every time he goes to the bathroom has 
storied to make complaints. Good heavens, what’s wrong 
with these people? Don’t they appreciate modem art? 

Adrian Searle on the Young Americans 2 exhibition 
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Canada and EU lead 
calls for engagement 
with Castro regime 


Stephan Bates 
In Luxembourg and 
Martin Hattie in W ashington 


H H ■WASHINGTON’ S 
W W continuing 
UM cold- war boy- 
■■■V cott of Cuba 
Vi Wm came under fire 
on both sides of the Atlantic 
yesterday, underlining the in- 
creasing isolation of the 
United States caused by its 
reftzsal to do business with 
Fidel Castro’s regime. 

Canada’s prime minister 
began a high-profile visit to 
Cuba, while European Union 
foreign ministers put Atlantic 
free-trade plans on ice until 
the US shelves attempts to 
panaiTsa European companies 
that trade with Havana. 

On the first full day of his 
first Cuban visit the Cana- 
dian prime minister, Jean 
Chrgtien, spoke out In sup- 
port of a policy of “construc- 
tive engagement" with Cuba 
and recalled the Pope's call in 
January for the world to 
“open itself to Cuba”. Mr 
Chretien criticised continu- 
ing sanctions against the Cas- 
tro regime, though without 
naming the US. 

“Through good times and 
bad, our countries have al- 
ways chosen dialogue over 
confrontation, engagement 
over isolation, exchange over 
estrangement," he said. 

In reply, President Castro 
delivered a strong attack on 
the US for its sanctions, 
which he described as “the 
most prolonged, unjust and 
brutal blockade in history". 
He said: "No state should 
think it has the right to km 
another people by hunger and 
sickness. That is genocide. It 
is converting a nation into a 
ghetto and applying a new 
version of the Holocaust” 

The two leaders spoke at 
the opening of a £25 milli on 
terminal at Havana interna- 
tional airport, half of which 
has been financed by Canada. 


President Fidel Castro greets Jean Chrdtien at the start of the Canadian prime minister's first visit to Cuba. Canadian 
companies are among the largest foreign investors in Cuba, infuriating Washington photograph: gahy hershorn 


Canadian companies are 
among the largest foreign in- 
vestors in Cuba, and execu- 
tives from the Canadian- 
owned Sherri tt International 
mining giant have been 
banned from entering the US 
in retaliation. 

Later Washington hit hack 
at Mr Castro's criticism, say- 
ing he had proved himself 
“woefully out of touch” when 
he called for organisers of the 
embargo to be put on trial as 
war criminals. 

The White House spokes- 
man Mike McCurry, com- 
menting on Mr Chretien’s 
visit acknowledged that US 
policy had nett “brought about 
a blossoming of democratic 
liberties in Cuba". But be 


cg iri- “We think over time it 
represents a belter prospect 
for bringing about change.” 

Washington's Helms-Bur- 
ton law, under which the Ca- 
nadian businessmen have 
been bann e d , is at the centre 
of the long-running dispute 
between the EU, which sup- 
ports trade links with Cuba, 
and the Clinton administra- 
tion. The law, passed two 
years ago, has yet to be in- 
voked against EU companies, 
but conflicts are looming. 

At their Luxembourg meet- 
ing yesterday, EU foreign 
ministers shelved proposals 
— put forward by the trade 
commissioner. Sir Leon Brit- 
tan — for a free-trade area 
agreement with the US, until 
the dispute over Helms-Bur- 
ton is resolved. 

EU officials hope to reach a 
deal before the EU-US summit 
in London on May 18. One 
aaid yesterday. “We would 
love a deal before tbe summit 
and are working for a negoti- 
ated solution but it must be 
one which gives protection 


‘Our countries 
have chosen 
dialogue over 
confrontation, 
exchange over 
estrangement 9 


for European firms against 
US sanctions legislation.” 

The EU has threatened that 
if sanctions are applied 
against any European com- 
pany it will complain to the 
World Trade Organisation. 
The EU also wants to be ex- 
empted from US ‘D'Amato 
restrictions” against compa- 
nies that trade with Iran. 
Talks on the Iran dispute are 
to resume tomorrow. 

Sir Leon’s plans for a “new 
trans at la n tic market place”, 
removing trade barriers and 
liberalising investment and 
intellectual property rights, 
are expected to be worth 
£100 million a year to the EU 
within five years. 

Although the EXTs tough 
line is to some extent a negoti- 
ating stance, it comes as 
Washington's attempt to dra- 
goon small countries into Its 
boycott of Cuba is showing 
signs of failure. Several Latin 
American and Caribbean 
countries have re-established 
diplomatic ties with Cuba. 
This month the United 
Nations Human Rights Com- 
mission refused to condemn 
Cuba for the first time in 
many years. 
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perts say his wish to be 
present at the discovery 
and extinguishment of fires 
is part of a pyromaniac per- 
sonality type. 

At his trial in Los Ange- 
les this week, prosecutors 
will attempt to prove that 
Orr, aged -J9, even began 
fires near b alls where he 
attended conferences. 

Orr, who is already in 
jail, convicted on three fed- 
eral arson charges, now 
feces the death penalty for 
more than 24 counts of ar- 
son and murder. 

The Pasadena fire is cru- 
cial to the case. Prosecutors 
shy Orr described the ac- 
tual deaths of the woman, 
her grandson and two em- 
ployees in graphic detail, 
but changed their names. 

Another fire allegedly 
caused by Orr was the 1981 
blaze that destroyed the 
back lot of Warner Bros 
Studios in Burbank. The 
blaze, which was reported 
across the world, gutted the 
set of the 1070s series. The 
Waltons. 

Hie former fire captain 
also allegedly started a fire 
that reused 67 homes in 
Glendale, the suburb where 
he worked. 
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Kosovo violent 


WORLD NEWS 7 


worsens 



EU steps up 
sanctions on 
Belgrade as 
more Albanians 
killed and Serbs 
refuse mediation 


Stephen Bates 
in Luxembourg 


E UROPEAN foreign min- 
isters sought desperately 
to gain a grip on the es- 
calating violence in Kosovo 
yesterday by stepping up 
sanctions on Belgrade and in- 
creasing pressure on Serbia 
to allow outside mediation in 
the dispute. 

At least three Albanians 
were reported killed and four 
wounded yesterday in clashes 
between Serbian troops and 
presumed members of the Ko- 
sovan Liberation Army along 
the Albanian border. Alba- 
nian sources put the number 
killed at up to 1 2. Albanian 
Kosovans, who are in the ma- 
jority in the Serbian province 


of Kosovo, attended the funer- 
als of 10 men killed in a week- 
end of surging violence. 

Elsewhere In the province a 
car carrying a Japanese diplo- 
mat was raked with fire, 
wounding the driver. 

The Greek defence minis- 
ter, Aids Tsohatzopoulos said: 
“Kosovo is like a grenade. If 
the pin is pulled more it will 
explode.” 

Mindful of international 
criticism, particularly from 
the United States, that Europe 
was ineffectual in the Bos- 
nian crisis. EU foreign minis - 
ters yesterday formally 
agreed bans on investment in 
Serbia and on visas for senior 
Serbian minis ters, and con- 
firmed the UN Security Coun- 
cil’s arms embargo agreed 
last month. The US warned 


that further sanctions against 


Serbia ought to be considered. 

Robin Cook, the Foreign 
Secretary, chairing the meet- 
ing in Luxembourg, said: 
“These are important steps 
and they show file EU fairing 
its duty seriously. 

“I find the situation in Ko- 
sovo continuously troubling. 
It is important that we con- 
tinue to press Belgrade for 
two things: to stabilise the sit- 
uation. withdraw the special 
police to barracks and the use 
of heavy weapons against the 
population and to really get 
going with meaningful talks 
about an enhanced status for 
Kosovo. 

“Belgrade had better note 
that the outside world is not 
going to let this one go. The 
EU is determined that we are 
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Albright attacks ‘dangerous’ 
mistrust of Middle East foes 


David Shavrock 
in Jerusalem 


S IX days before crucial 
meetings in London, 
the United States sec- 
retary of state. Made- 
leine Albright, yesterday 
warned that the Middle East 
peace process is “going 
around in circles" and has 
entered “a period of grave 
danger". 

Mrs Albright is due to hold 
separate meetings next week 
with the Palestinian leader, 
Yasser Arafat, and the Israeli 
prime mini ster, Binyamin 
Netanyahu. US patience is at 
breaking point and It is 
hoped that the talks prove a 
turning point 
The Palestinians are pres- 
suring Washington to go pub- 
lic with its plan to revive the 
peace process, which hinges 
on a 13J. per cent Israeli troop 
withdrawal from the occupied 
West Bank. Mr Netanyahu 
has rejected the figure on se- 
curity grounds and is waver- 
ing between 9 per cent and 


II per cent The Palestinians 
have rejected those figures. 

Clearly frustrated, Mrs 
Albright spoke out at a New 
York dinner In honour of a 
group that promotes goodwill 
between Israeli and Arab 
youths. She said that mutual 
mistrust meant “we have 
entered a period of grave 
danger". 

“We face the possibility 
that the momentum that had 
been built In the direction of 


make the tough choices 
required to move the peace 
process along." 

In Israel President Clin- 
ton’s Middle East envoy, Den- 
nis Ross, held a further round 
of meetings with Mr Arafat 
and Mr Netanyahu but ap- 
peared to make no progress. 

State department officials 
played down prospects of a 
breakthrough. Spokesman 
James Rubin described the 
peace process as “increas- 


Gore. who will arrive in Is- 
rael for its jubilee celebra- 
tions on Thursday, is ex- 
pected to try his hand at 
mediation. 

Challenged on his refusal to 
badge by a few more percent- 
age points on troops with- 
drawals, Mr Netanyahu de- 
nied bis hands were being 
tied by rightwing coalition 
partners who support Israeli 
settlers in the occupied 
territories. 


We face the possibility that the momentum built in 
the direction of peace will snap back into reverse* 


peace will snap back and 
begin to run in reverse,” she 
said. The message she would 
take to London was 
straightforwanL 
*Tt is no-longer enough just 
to talk or to talk about having 
more talks. We have been go- 
ing around in circles long 
enough.” she said. “We will 
see [In London] whether the 
two leaders are prepared to 


ingly moribund” and said the 
obstacles to progress 
remained serious. 

Mrs Albright has warned 
repeatedly that she may have 
to wind up the US’s current 
mediation efforts if there is 
no prospect of a breakthrough 
next week, but she has not 
made clear what Washing- 
ton’s next steps would be. 

The US vice-president, A1 


"It's not a coalition problem 
. . . security Is the issue," he 
said. 

Meanwhile, the founder of 
the militant Islamist group 
Hamas, Sheikh Ahmed Yas- 
sin, described the Palestinian 
Authority as an Israeli tool 
and pledged further attacks 
on Israeli targets. 

Hamas would co-operate 
with Mr Arafat's Palestinian 


Authority only if it was 
allowed to resist Israeli occu- 
pation, he said. 

“The authority now is an- 
other form of [occupation] . . . 
It Is an authority within the 
authority of the occupation 
[Israel] which controls our 
people and country," Sheikh 
Yassin said. 

“The Palestinian Authority, 
through security cooperation 
with Israel, wants to mar toe 
image of the [Hamas] move- 
ment and to destroy its fight- 
ers. Therefore, we reject this 
approach which only serves 
Israeli interests," be said. 

Hamas, the main domestld 
opposition to Mr Arafat’s self- 
rule administration, has 
killed scores of Israelis since 
the Israeli-Palestinian peace 
deals it opposes were signed. 

Relations between Hamas 
and Mr Arafat have plunged to 
a new low since the wiling of 
the master bomb-maker of the 
organisation's military wing. 
Last week Mr Arafat refused to 
meet Sheflrb Yassin in Saudi 
Arabia, where he bad been 
receiving medical treatment. 
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Neo-Nazi success shifts 
focus of German politics 


(an Traynor In Bonn 


G ERMANY’S general 
election campaign is 
poised to shift to a 
rightwing agenda stressing 
Immigration and law and 
order as a result of the right- 
wing extremist triumph in an 
east German poll at the 
weekend. 

As the political elite reeled 
from the Impact of the German 

People's Union's <DVU> entry 

into the Saxnuy-Anhatt parlia- 
ment with 13 per cent of the 
vote, mainstream politicians 
urged more emphasis on a 
crime crackdown to undercut 
the neo-Nazis’ appeal- 
Theo WaigeL the finance 
minis ter and head of the 
Christian Social Union, sister 
party to Helmut KohTs Chris- 
tian Democrats (CDU), said; 
“Aside from jobs, the CDU 
needs to put more stress on 
internal security, immigra- 
tion and crime policies . . . 
The CSU has been doing this 
for some time already and we 
ftel that course is justified by 
the result in Saxony- Anhalt" 
His party colleague, Erwin 
Huber, spoke of the need to 
defend the national interest, 
proposing a more eurosceptic 
line in. the months ahead. 

“We must make it dear it Is 


our job to keep on defending 
national interests in Europe. 
This awareness of national 
issues must be put even more 
in the foreground,” he said. 

The outcome of Sunday’s 
election highlighted the gulf 
between east and west Ger- 
many eight years after reuni- 



Helmnt Kohl: extreme-right 
party is ‘nuacceptahle’ 


ficatiou, and raised questions 
about Mr Kohl’s policies in 
the east, where unemploy- 
ment is double the rate in the 
west . 

The chancellor dismissed 
talk of him standing down 
from his campaign to secure a 
fifth term in office in national 


elections In September and 
described the DVU as “com- 
pletely unacceptable". 

The hard left Party of Dem- 
ocratic Socialism took 20 per 
cent while the DVU took 
13 per cent, meaning, that a 
third of the Magdeburg par- 
liament has fallen to the two 
extremes. 

The liberal Free Democrats 
(FDP), in coalition govern- 
ment nationally with Mr 
Kohl, and the Greens, tipped 
for a future coalition with the 
Social Democrats, failed to 
muster enough votes to enter 
-the Saxony-Anhalt 

parliament. 

Media commentators, im- 
migrant and Jewish leaders, 
and business executives aU 
voiced alarm at the Magde- 
burg outcome. 

"A - black Sunday for all 
democrats," the bestselling 
Bfid tabloid said. 

“What could emerge in the 
next two, three or five years 
could be very dangerous," said 
Ignats: Bub is, the leader of Ger- 
many's Jewish community. 

In his electioneering, Mr 
Kohl has stressed repeatedly 
that Britain attracts eight 
times more dollar investment 
than Germany. But business 
leaders warned the Saxony- 
Anhalt result would further 
deter foreign investors. 
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going to make sure that eth- 
nic confrontation is not 
allowed to continue In any 
part of Europe." 

Other Tteiiom states are 
also concerned about the in- 
crease of violence, fearful that 
it will spread to Albanian 
groups in neighbouring 
states. They fear that in- 
creased autonomy or indepen- 
dence for Kosovo may lead to 
pressure for a greater Alba- 
nia, creating an unstable and 
impoverished stale taking in 
parts of Macedonia and draw- 
ing Greece into the conflict 

The Albanian government 
too Is wary of giving full sup- 
port to the KLA, whose fund- 
ing and structure it regards 
as uncertain. 

The six-country interna- 
tional contact group monitor- 


ing the crisis — Britain, 
France, Germany,' Italy, the 
US and Russia — is to meet in 
Rome tomorrow. 

Slobodan Milosevic, the Yu- 
goslav president and Serb 
strongman, has refused to 
allow the contact group, 
headed by former Spanish 
prime minister Felipe Gonza- 
lez, into Kosovo, but the Koso- 
vans have refused to hold 
talks with the Serbs without 
the presence of an interna- 
tional mediator. 

In an open letter to the Ko- 
sovan leader, Ibrahim Ru- 
gova. Ratko Mark o vie. the 
Serbian deputy prime minis- 
ter. issued an invitation to 
talks today without precondi- 
tions. “Every one should 
enter dialogue without pre- 
conditions and none of the 


participants should attempt 
to prejudge the results,” he 
said. 

Hans van den Broek, the 
ECTs foreign affairs commis- 
sioner, described last week’s 
referendum on Kosovo as 
"completely predictable and 
absolutely unsatisfactory". In 
a poll boycotted by Kosovo Al- 
banians, 95 per cent of Serbs 
voted a gains t greater auton- 
omy for the province. 

Mr van den Broek said: 
“There must be international 
involvement in these negotia- 
tions If they are to get 
anywhere. 

“EU member states will be 
inclined to put up the pres- 
sure. Further violence this 
past week has shown bow ur- 
gent it is to have a dialogue 
between the parties." 


US and Britain fight calls 
to ease Iraq sanctions 


tan Black 
D i p loma tic Editor 


T HE United States and 
Britain last night led de- 
mands for the automatic 
renewal of punitive United 
Nations sanc tions against Iraq 
as pressure mounted for relief 
after almost seven years. 

Their resolve came as 
Iraq's foreign minister, Mo- 
hammed Saeed al-Sahhaf, ap- 
pealed to the UN Security 
Council after it beard a report 
by the chief UN weapons in- 
spector, Richard Butler. 

Mr. al-Sahhaf told the New 
York Times that support for 
the embargo was weakening 
— “whether the Americans 
like it or not". 

Against a background of in- 
tensifying propaganda before 
the first sanctions review for 
nearly a year, Baghdad an- 
nounced It was cutting 
rations. And opposition 
sources charged that Saddam 
Hussein, celebrating his 61st 
birthday today, had carried 
out more mass executions. 

Mr Butler reported last 
week that after months of 


Iraqi attempts to disrupt the 
work of the UN Special Com- 
mission (Unscom) there had 
been “virtually no progress in 
verifying disarmament”. Uns- 
com has to certify that Iraq 
has dismantled any remain- 
ing banned weapons before 
sanctions can be lifted. 

Iraq again insisted yester- 
day it has no such weapons 
left and lambasted the US and 
Britain for using “immoral 
and inhumane " methods to 
delay implementation of the 
expanded “oll-ror-food" deal 
allowing the purchase of 
more humanitarian supplies. 

Washington and London 
blame Baghdad for holding up 
the arrangements, arguing 
that President Saddam will 
find it harder to control his 
people if the UN is more ac- 
tively involved in food 
distribution. 

But the Anglo-American 
hard line was being chal- 
lenged yesterday with in- 
creasing force by Russia, 
which wants acknowledge- 
ment that Iraq has cooper- 
ated frilly in revealing its nu- 
clear arms, though more 
information Is needed about 


its chemical and biological 
capabilities. 

US and British diplomats 
are concerned that this idea 
may. win enough support 
within the 15-member council 
for Russia to pass a formal 
resolution. This could be 
vetoed though that would deal 
a severe blow to the interna- 
tional unity that Washington 
and London are finding hard 
to maintain. France joined 
Russia, saying Iraq had taken 
important steps to scrap nu- 
clear weapons and long-range 
missiles and that Paris 
wanted the number of inspec- 
tions reduced. 

Yesterday's review was the 
first since the confrontation 
between Iraq and the UN 
which ended in February 
with an agreement between 
Saddam and the UN secre- 
tary-general, Kofi Annan. 

Iraq’s exiled Communist 
Party said that in February the 
government had transferred 
3,800 detainees to underground 
dungeons in the notorious Abu 
Ghraib prison. Thousands of 
criminals are expected to be 
freed today to mark President 
Saddam’s birthday. 


‘I was no hero’ 
says Poland’s 
famous spy on 
first visit home 


MeO Boul te r In Warsaw 


P OLAND’S, most re- 
nowned cold-war spy 
made an emotional return 
yesterday, ending more 
than 16 years in exile in the 
Chited States. 

Ryszard Kukllnslri. a col- 
onel In the Communist-era 
Polish People’s Army, 
passed 35,000 documents to 
US Intelligence from the 
early 1970s until 1981. 

Pentagon officers have 
credited him for alerting 
the West to Soviet bloc con- 
tingency plans for a non- 
nuclear attack on Western 
Europe in the 1970s and. 
preparations for the Red 
Army to suppress the Soli- 
darity trade union In 1980. 

Appearing with the prime 
minister, Jerzy Buzek, in 
Warsaw, Mr Knklinski said 
hds return marked for him 
the end of a 25-year journey 
to a free Poland. 

Defending his decision to 
spy on the army he served, 
he said espionage was the 
only tool available in the 
1970s with which to break 
the Soviet Union's grip on 
Poland. “I was not a hero 
but an ordinary soldier 
who wanted to fulfil his 
duty to his fatherland." 
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A S the reshuffle ap- 
proaches, the pros- 
pects for Labour 
chief whip Nick Brown, 
probably Mandy Mandel- 
son's most virulent enemy 
in politics, look a shade 
dicey. Nick — distrusted at 
Number 10 since helping 
Paul Routledge with that bi- 
ography Of his nameaalrtf 
and close friend Gordon — 
is accused of attempted 
vote-rigging while a student 
at Manchester. That was in 
1971, but we now learn of an 
earlier incident that could 
prove even more damaging. 
The university newspaper 
reveals that in 1970 Nick 
put a motion to the student 
union council calling for a 
delegate to be sent “to the 
World Cap Final in the 
Aztec Stadium on June 21 , 
1970”, TV pictures being 
deemed inadequate; and 
then tabled an amendment, 
calling for the words “one 
delegate” to be deleted and 
replaced with "Mr N 
Brown”. Alas, Nick was not 
present to watch Carlos Al- 
berto’s wondrous late goal 
complete Brazil’s 4-1 win 
over Italy. Even so, the at- 
tempt could harm him. It’s 
not so much trying to wan- 
gle a World Cup freebie, 
however much Mr Tony dis- 
approves. It’s the clear evi- 
dence that he has a sense of 
humour that could prove 
fatal. 


I WAS saddened to see Ian 
BOsIop dredging up the 
best forgotten on Have T 
Got News For Too. Ian was 

eager to remind Boris the 
Jackal Johnson of the taped 
phonecall in which the Tele- 
graph enforcer discussed 
with his pal Darius Guppy 
the disciplining of a News of 
the World hack. "The Guv- 
’nor ain't here,” said his 
personal assistant when we 
called yesterday. “*E’s gawn 
up West to see a geezer in 
Greek Street” I see. And 

might you know the pur- 
pose of this visit? “This gee- 
zer, see, the Guv *nor wants 
to do 'im a favour. ’E 
reckons he needs stitching 
up.” Oh dear, has the geezer 
been cut then? “Nah, not 
yet” says the voice, “but 
then the Guvnor’s only 
been gawn 10 minutes. Now 
sod orC, son, and stop pull- 
ing my bell end.” 


F ROM America comes 
news of a politician 
whose command of 
language makes onr own 

John Prescott sound like 
Enoch Powell at his 
most grammatically pedan- 
tic. He is Thomas Menino, 
the silver-tongued mayor of 

Boston. Asked about school 
safety in a candidate’s de- 
bate, Mr Menino took a 
tough stance. “The princi- 
pals reserve the tight, if 
they feel the heed.” he in- 
toned, “to install mental de- 
tectors.” Meanwhile. In 
paying tribute to former In- 
cumbents, he had warm 
praise for “Kevin White and 
John Coffins, three great 

Irish politicians . . .John 
Collins was a man of great, 
great statue in oar city.” On 
the Insatiable demand for 
parking spaces in Boston 
the mayor provides the 
most striking simile, it is 
like “an Alcatraz around 
my neck”. The day Hansard 
opens a branch In Massa- 
chusetts cannot come too 
soon. 
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N ICK may soon depart 
the Cabinet table, but 
Andrew Smith's 
prospects of joining it are 
boosted again by a profile- 
raising snippet supplied by 
George Kirkman. George 
writes to report a meeting 
Andrew bad with members 
of the Oxford Unemployed 
Workers and Claimants 
Union soon after first being 
elected to Parliament in 
1987. Reaching for his roll- 
ing tobacco and cigarette 
papers, Andrew announced 
that he'd been told by 
Labour headquarters to 
smoke factory-made fogs 
during the campaign “as 
this presented a better 
image.” Hasn’t Mandy been 
around a very, very long 
time? 


There’s a row going on overthe Euro- 
bank. Naturally, we are shut out of it 



T HIS weekend, the 
strongest political 
leader in Europe will 
be a spectator at the cli- 
mactic project of men in dif- 
ferent phases of enfeehlement , 
While they rage, he can but 
solicitously murmur. It’s true 
that he win preside at the 
meeting where the last piece j 
of the EMU puzzle, the name 
of the banker to run the single 1 
currency, is, or possibly is 
not, put in place. But he will 
have no vote in the outcome. 
After a wonderful peace-mak- 
ing month, Tony Blair comes 
face to face with the fact that 
here be is disqualified from 
enjoying even the illusion 
that he walks on w at er, and 
could find himself presiding 
over the most embarrassing 
summit in the history of the 
European Union. 

The dispute about who will 
be president of the new Euro- 
pean central bank Is incredi- 
bly messy, and symptomatic 
of a tricky future. It’s a classic 
exercise in the reality of Euro- 
politics. But it also shows that 
no country can simulta- 
neously lead Europe and opt 
out cf it In this. it*s an early 
lesson, perhaps one of many, 
in the enormity of the gap that 
appears in the EU when its 
most stably positioned leader 
declines to take the field. 

The crisis is the fault of one 
weak leader. Jacques Chirac, 
involuntarily abetted by two 
others. There would be no cri- 
sis if Chirac hadn't pitched a 
French candidate, Jean- 
Claude Trichet, into a race 
that wasn’t meant to happen. 
The bank job should automat- 
ically. by prior agreement, 
have gone to the Dutchman. 
Wim Duisenberg, as head of 
the interim European Mone- 
tary Institute. From the mo- 
ment Chirac made his pitch, 
the hat-trick was on for the 
most ineffectual major politi- 
cian in Europe: first, a Nato 


■■■ALK of cigarette paper 

■ brings us neatly to 

■ Rlzla Rosie Boycott, 
the puffing princess of pot. 
Rizla’s shock appointment 
as Express editor will give 
all Express staff pause for 
thought, it goes without 
saying, but none more so 
than Kirsty Walker. Kirsty 
is the first journalist on a 
national to bear the title 
“drugs correspondent”. 

She has yet to be rebriefed, 
she says, and. has no idea If 
she will be expected to take 
a new line (metaphorically, 
of course). “You’ll have to 
ask Rosie on that one.” 
Rather not 


command he fought for and 
was forced to abandon, then 
an unnecessary election that 
left him living with the social- 
ists, now the big Europe job 
which his man certainly can- 
not get — but where he talks a 
big game about vetoing some- 
oneelse. 

So Chirac has put his di- 
minished face on foe line, but 
Wim Kok, foe Dutch prime 
minister, and incidental# Mr 
Blair's favourite European po- 
litical leader, has an election 
on Thursday next week, and 
can’t afford to be seen surren- 
dering any of Duisenberg's 
eight-year term. Anyway, why 
should he? The Dutch had foe 
job In foe bag. Kok is furious 
with the French for their 
grand-standing. Perhaps it is 
significant that when Gordon 
Brown was asked last week 
whsi the bank post would be 
filled, he said only that it 
would be “in May”. Maybe, 
after May 6, election day — 
also, therefore, after foe sum- 
mit is dead and gone — a deal 
will be easier for foe Dutch; 
but don’t bet on it. 

Behind the duet looms Hel- 
mut Kohl, who told Mr Blair 
not long ago that be. not Blair, 
should do the brokering. Blair 
was obliged to feel the pinch, 
again painful, of being an out- 
sider. But Kohl himself is tot- 
tering. The latest regional 
elections suggest an Irrevers- 
ible pattern of disillusion with 
his CDU. Creative giant 
though he has been behind 
this EMU project, Kohl’s 
capacity to enforce Duisen- 
berg on the French is not 
what it was. Though EMU is 
happening at a time of the 
most favourable economic 
auguries, foe political context 
is quite different Weak lead- 
ership among foe bigger pow- 
ers is the worst imaginbie set- 
ting for the brokerage that 
has to happen. 

A bank deal will, however. 


be done. That is foe larger 
point. The crisis will be 
resolved, if not at the weekend 
then some time after. That is 
what happens with EU crises, 
through processes unconge- 
nial to foe standard British 
mind: ingenious compromise, 
sophisticated trade-offs — 
there’s talk of M Glscard d'Es- 
taing. for example, becoming 
foe. EU foreign policy chief, 
and/or M Camdessus, another 
Frenchman, moving from the 
IMF to be foe ElTs potent 
trouble-shooter in Asia — , 
and. down at the wire, foe im- ! 
portation of foe notion that 
government is not about 
“winning” every contest a i 
leader enters into. 


P OLITICS as bargain, 
rather than as a win- 
lose confrontation, is 
the essence of the con- 
tinental coalitionist model, 
and not the least misfortune of 
Blair’s self-exclusion from its 
heart is that such a style is his 
natural style as welL For all 
foe talk of his domination, this 
anniversary week, his strategy 
for achieving his goals is built 
round an idea about cross- 
party consensus. He himself, 
naturally, always sits at foe 
top of any notional consensus. 
But an appreciation of foe 
deals needed to achieve ft, and 
of foe short-term surrenders 
justifiable for a long-term pur- 
pose. is a faculty regularly ob- 
servable in his politics, 
whether in Ulster or. for exam- 
ple, in needless consorting 
with the Liberal Democrats, 
which foe rest of his party 
finds incomprehensible. I 
He is therefore ideally qual- 
ified, in more ways than one, 
for foe task Europe now des - 1 
perately needs to engage 
upon. For the lineaments of I 
"political’' Europe are making I 
themselves apparent in foe i 
crucial run-up to the shaping 
of the euro. Stripping aside | 
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the hubristic reasons forChir- 
ac's power-play, one doesn't 
have to look too hard to find a 
real argument both about foe 
nature of foe euro as a cur- 
rency — at bottom, its relative 
hardness or softness — and 
about foe sensitivity of foe 
central bank, whoever heads 
it, to political influence. There 
are Franco-German differ- 
ences here which France, ulti- 
mately. has the better chance 
of winning against foe immu- 
table rigidities preached by 
foe Bundesbank. 

Behind that stands the 
larger aspect of political ac- 
countability. Once foe euro is 
established, the pressure to 
enhance foe political struc- 
tures around it will become, I 
should hope, irresistible. This 
doesn’t mean a full-scale 
super-state Euro-government, 
but it does m e a n paying far 
more serious attention than 
anyone, on any side of foe ar- 
gument, bas yet given to foe 
linkage between national and 
multi-national bodies that 
might import an element of 
democratic scrutiny Into the 
work of the bankers. 

Elver since foe beginning of 
the European Community, 
one of foe continental laments 
about Britain’s record has 
related to her unavailability 
as a source of constructive po- 
litical wisdom. Self- vaunted 
as the longest-lasting democ- 
racy around, she is admired 
for the same reason by foe 
rest of Europe. She has much 
creativity to offer, if only the 
decades of scepticism can be 
shaken off: and now has a 
leader whose strength and ap- , 
titude fit him uniquely well 
for foe role. But be has de- 
cided not to play it. for 
reasons that are well known. , 
Accustomed to discussing 
that exclusively in terms of I 
British politics and econom- 
ics. we forget how deeply 
Europe is foe loser. - 


A NEW editor of foe 

New Statesman wDl 
soon be chosen by 
foe board, chaired by 
Ian Hargreaves. There are 
only two board members. The 
second is Treasury minister 
Geoffrey Robinson’s dose and 
long standing Coven try-based 
business confidante, Brenda 
Price. No w that he is in gov- 
ernment, Robinson's New 
Statesman interests are held 
in a blind trust, but one as- 
sumes that file choice will not 
exactly come as a shock to 

him. A third person. WDf Ste- 
venson, formerly director of 
the British Film Institute, Is 
also involved in foe process, 
presumably in order to inject 
a cultural element 
"The New Statesman only 
enjoys two states.” wrote Lau- 
rie Taylor in his column 
there: either '*not as good as It 
used to be” or “much im- 
proved”. Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb and Bernard Shaw 
started it in 1913 to advance 
the ideas of foe Fabian Soci- 
ety. Its circulation was only 
14,000 in 1931, when the 33- 
year-old Kingsley Martin be- 
came editor. Usually to foe left 
of the official Labour Party • 
line, foe magazine played a 
central role in its recovery up 
to foe landslide victory of foe 
Attlee government in 1945. 

Its peak circulation was 
90,000 for afew weeks in 1960, 
the year after Martin finally 
retired. Since then it has been ; 
in pretty continuous decline. 
But its complicated quasi- 
trust ownership structure en- 
sured at least that it remained 
an entirely independent 
weekly voice on the Left 
It was finally brought down 
two years ago by lawyers’ fees. 
John Major’s 1993 libel action 
against foe New Statesman for 
unwisely daring to “out" the 
unsubstantiated Fleet Street 
and lobby rumour that he was 
having an affair never came to 
court But the magazine's 
printers and distributors 
settled at once and the maga- 
zine had to pay up for them — 
to foe tune of £250,000, tn dam- 
ages and costs. 


cades without making any 
front-bendi impact, be had de- 
cided that he would like to play 
the role in a Blair government 
that Harold Lever used to play 
in Wilson governments. Media 
owners acquire profile and im- 
portant people Come to their 
parties, as foe exotic oil man, 
AigyCfuft discovered when he 
owned and poured money 
down foe Spectator. 

Any fears that Geoffrey 
Robinson would turn foe New 
Statesman into a mouthpiece 
for foe Mil Thank Tower have 
not been borne out ffis cho- 
sen editor, Ian Hargreaves, is 
a man of intelligence and in- 
tegrity who in bis two years 
happily published dissident 
interviews with Claire Short, 
attacks on foe government 
over education, and pieces 
critical of New Labour 
groupies like David Puttnam. 

Robinson rescued the New 
Statesman from a dire situa- 
tion. Now in smart offices in 
Victoria, its circulation is 
over 35 per cent up on the 
nadir of 17,000. It is dearly 
enjoying one of its “much im- 
proved" phases. But foe ques- 
tion facing the person due this 
week to be named the next edi- 
tor remains — what is its 
future purpose? Robinson is 
dearly not concerned with 
making it commercially via- 
ble in foe shortterm. A 
weekly magazine with that 
kind of circulation does not 
pay its editor well over 
£100,000 a year (a source, inci- 
dentally, of some irritation to 
others who have had no pay 
rise at all for over two years). 

The “control freak ten- 
dency” that runs media and 
public relations for foe Blair 
governmart will certainly 
have been doing what It can to 
ensure a New-Labour-frientfly 
editor. But foe New States- 
man’ s problem is that if it is 
ever to re-establish itself as a 
viable weekly magazine not 
dependent on the continuing 
largesse of a Geoffrey Robin- 
son, it needs to provide, say. 


Important people 
may come to your 
parties. But where 
are the readers? 


W ITH the magazine 
effectively bank- 
rupt, the New 
Statesman’s last 
indepen dent “trustees" — Hel- 
ena Kennedy, Margaret Hodge. 
Ben Whitaker and Neal As- 
cher son — searched for an ac- 
ceptable Labour-supporting 
millionaire to come to foe 
rescue. The magazine's inde- 
pendence was over. It became 
instead foe property of Geof- 
frey Robinson, foe Labour MP 
for Coven try North-west 
His motives for buying the 
New Statesman seemed 
straightforward. The sums of 
money involved were, for him, 
peanuts. An MP for two de- 


50,000 literate, centre-left buy- 
ers, already swamped by 
multi-section Saturday and . 
Sunday newspapers, with 
something sufficiently differ- 
ent to induce them to shell out 
£2 each week to get it. 

This will not happen, if 
Geoffrey Robinson’s New 
Statesman continues to have 
as its main journalistic thrust 
foe search for and definition 
of foe Blair government’s 
"Third Way”, Readers are un- 
likely to be attracted by this 
week’s promise that they can 
look forward to a substantial 
essay on the subject by Prof 
Anthony Giddens of King’s 
College, London. Blair may in- 
deed need to find an ideology 
in order to sustain his mo- 
mentum. But that is his prob- 
lem. A strug gling magazine's 
is to find and keep readers. 


Hugh Stephenson, Professor of 
Journalism at City University, 
was editor of the New 
Statesman from 7 982 to 1986 


Hague may be foolish enough to give the vote to the Tory lumpenproletariat 


Playing with fire 


Julian Critchley 


B LAIR and New 
Labour celebrate 
their anniversary, 
but Hague is in the 

doldrums. It pains me to say 
so, bat the Conservative 
Party has become almost an 
irrelevance. Parties reflect 
interests, which is why the 
Social Democrats could not 
last But the Blair govern- 
ment is a social democrat 
government, “socialism” 
having gone the way of Tony 
Benn. It retains foe support 
of organised labour while 
making great inroads into 
foe City and industry in gen- 
eral. once Tory territory. 

It will not be enough for 
Hague's poor bloody infan- 
try to rely upon the pro-fox- 
h anting and the beef produc- 
ers’ vote. To add to our 
difficulties, foe two most 
prominent Tories, Michael 
Heseltine and Kenneth 
Clarke, have gone into exile. 


Hague Is the Atherton of 
pofitica with the Tories play- 
ing their second eleven. 

He has made it clear that 
he favours one-man-one- vote 
for future Tory party leader- 
ship ejections- If so, a small 
fail will wag a tiny dog. Bat 
! what he has been careful not 
to say la that the extens ion of 

foe party franchise will go 
beyond all the paid up mem- 
bers of Conservative Associ- 
ations. What will happen to 
the Tory chibs, one of which 
is to be found in practically 
every constituency? Will 
they play the part of Bal- 
four’s valet, whose opinion 
was preferred to that of the 
Tory party conference? 

The Tory dubs were 
formed at the turn rf the cen- 
tury to provide for foe needs 
of the Tory working maw. 
They are quite separate from 
the local associations, hav- 
ing their own Officers, pre- 
mises and constitutions. 
Some club members do join 
the associations bat — and X 


can only speak for Rochester 
and Aldershot — the bulk of 
the members do not. They 
have become the haunts not 
of coot and tern, but of 
snooker and slot machines. I 
have no objection to simple 
pleasures but I did object to 
their political views, which 
were generally well to the 
right of Tony Marlow, Chris 


I do not recall a 
single black man in 
the Rochester 
Conservative Club 


GUI and “Mother^ Teresa 
Gormatt. 

Wllllam Hague, who would 
not have been elected party 
leader had the franchise 
been moderately extended to 
Include ex-MPs in the Lords, 
c onst ituency chairmen awH 
MEPs, is playing with fire. 


It was Harold Macmillan’s | 
belief that it was foe func- 
tion of a Tory MP not to am- 
plify but to filter the views of ■ 
Us constituents. Even were 
we to Include the Thatcher 
years, the leadership was al- 
ways more moderately in- 
clined than the party’s rank 
and file. Any poor soul who 
£as sat through a Tory 
autumn conference knows 
only too well that there is a 
running battle between the 
“platform", however consti- 
tuted, and the “floor", which 
represents the opinion of the 
“grass roots". Remember the 
stoning of John Davies, foe 
martyrdom of Willie White- 
law, and foe hatred with 
which Ted Heath is met 
when be speaks to foe pa r t y 
“faithM”. 

I do not remember seeing a 
single black man in the 
Rochester Conservative 
Club, but X left foe Medway 
towns in 1968. In Aldershot 
we did have a Pakistani Tory 
councillor, but I am not sure 


if he was a member of the i 
dub. I doubt it The Alder- 1 
shot club was generous to 1 
foe association in that it 
rented us a room and, at elec- 
tions, gave a healthy dona- 
tion. But they never held any 
political meetings of their 
own, and were not subject, 
as are all Tory associations, 
to foe moderating effect of 


party age nts, visiting speak- 
ers and the local MP. fake 
many other local parties, 
Aldershot had a political 
com mittee, the views of 
which were encouraged by j 
Tory Central Office. It was a 
two-way exchange of ideas, 
with Smith Square getting . 
the better of the exchange. 

At first sight one-man-one- 
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vote appears to extend de- 
mocracy to the bottom of the 
heap. But we are not a de- 
mocracy. Britain is a parlia- 
mentary democracy in 
which Parliament is su- 
preme. Referenda have 
chipped away at that princi- 
ple. Since 1963, Tory MPs 
have taken pleasure in rid- 
ding themselves of our lead- 
ers. When 1 voted for Mrs 
Thatcher in *75 my local 
association was furious; 
when I voted for Michael He- 
seltine in *90, they tried to 
deselect me. If William 
Hague has his way, the party 
leader will be Immovable, 
protected by the loyalty of 
the rank and file. Were he to 
be foolish enough to give foe 
vote to foe bunpenproletar- 
ia t of th e Tory Clubs, an 
enormous tail would wag a 
politically very unattractive 
dog. Have we learnt nothing 
since the war? 


Sir Julfan Critchley was a Tory 
^ MP for 31 years 
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Backlash in 
Germany 

The right’s might is subtle 

CHANCELLOR Helmut Kohl won his last 

““ ^ wherc^S 
.$ e - votes whi ch made up for 
poorer results m what used to be West 

He may well lose the next gen- 
eral election there for the opposite reason. 
Thehugevote in the Saxo^SLSfS 
for f r rmer - “mmunists and. above 

?Li2p^L , n6ht DVU ’ or German 
raples Party, is dismal news for the Chris- 
tian Democrats. The DVU got the same 
number of votes that the CDU lost, suggest- 
*¥JSf£ the extreme right could dStSv 
Chancellor Kohl s chances in the national 
vohng this September. As always with 
extreme right breakthroughs of this ictnrt . 
there are two reactions. First, the reassur- 
ing thought that special circumstances — 
unemployment, the plight of former East 
Germany, the abstract nature- of Kohl’s 
historical appeals — account for a phenom- 
enon which is still a long, long way fr om 
the point at which it could become' a real 
problem. Even if Kohl loses the September 
elections it will not be to the DVU. but to 
the perfectly sensible Social Democrats, 
who will carry forward the main ifnpg of 
Kohl’s policy on Europe and ' monetary 
union, and will take over the task of 
integrating the former GDR. A majority of 
the citizens of Saxony-Anhalt cast their 
votes for the mainstream right and left the 
CDU and the SPD, or for die farmer com- 
munist party which has liberal views on 
race, immigration, and crime. (Although 
voters for that party tend to be reactionary 


on tiiose same issues and some could easily 
to the far right). 

The other reaction concentrates not on 
the formal power position but on the diffu- 
sion of vicious ideas. Even though parties 
luce the DVU may not have the remotest 
chance of getting into national government, 
what they are capable of doing is to shift 
the country's political agenda toward the 
hazy and dangerous zone of emotion-driven 
politics. In that zone, real problems of 
unemployment and crime, which arise 
from complex changes in the economy and 
society, are falsely laid at the door of 
foreigners. Real difficulties of national 
identity, which arise from the different 
histories of the two halves of Germany and 
from the rush toward European imion 
which Kohl has been leading, are to be 
solved, somehow, by the slogan Germany 
for the Germans. What was the most imme- 
diate consequence of the CDU’s misfortune 
in Saxony-Anhalt? It was the sight of Theo 
Waigel, minister of finance and head of the 
CDU’s Bavarian sister-party, arguing that 
the coalition parties had not put enough 
stress on immigration, crime, and law and 
order issues. This in one of the most 
orderly of countries and after an election in 
a state with a tiny proportion of foreigners. 
Nor are these new themes for the CDU, 
which has been edging in this direction for 
a long time, and nor is the SPD all that far 
behind. Britain has its own law and order 
neuroses. Politicians in all countries are 
tempted to play the game of substituting 
apparently tan gihip problems life** immigra- 
tion, which can be physically controlled, or 
crime, which can be “tackled” by increas- 
ing the number of policemen, for real 
problems like the internati o n al relocation 
of industry and the difficulties of making 
international political insti tuti ons work, 
which they do not know what to do about It 


would be paradoxical if the 2998 general 
election campaign in Germany, which is 
supposed to be about the creation of a 
Europe in which nationality will matter for 
less than before, should turn out to be about 
bow to keep Germany as Ge rman as it can 
possibly be kept v 


Drugs realism 

But prevention costs money 

ARE WE growing up? Yesterday’s response 
to the white paper on drug misuse saw MPs 
from all three main parties supporting the 
broad thrust of the Government’s approach 
with its new emphasis on education and 
treatment There is good reason for Tories 
to back Labour's 10-year plan because it 
builds on the last Government’s strategy of 
“Tackling Drugs Together”. Even the tab- 
loids are becoming more serious. True, the 
Mail still had a shock horror front-page 
splash on Saturday (“Children of Six to Get 
Drugs Lessons”) but its editorial recognised 
that, deeply regrettable though the end of 
innocence might be, the war against drugs 
was being lost and more was needed than 
just a crackdown on pushers. 

In a world in which half of all young 
people aged between 16 and 25 have tried 
illegal drugs, even tabloid editors must 
realise that a war on drugs is a war on their 
own children. The police have been far 
ahead of politicians in recognising the 
importance of diverting young people 
caught using illegal drugs from the crimi- 
nal justice system. Better drug education is 
crucial for the oldest law and order princi- 
ple in the book: prevention is cheaper and 
much more effective than punishment 
Treatment is the second best option, yet 
only 1 out of 5 of the 200,000 serious addicts 


are in rehabilitation programmes. Two- 
thirds of our present drug misuse pro- 
gramme is spent on enforcement and less 
than a third on education and training. 
These ratios must be reversed. Ever in- 
creasing misuse is not inevitable. The num- 
bers can be constrained and even reversed. 

Keith Hellaweli, the Drug Tsar, should be 
congratulated on his analysis. He is frilly 
aware of the threats that drugs pose and the 
complex nature of the problem: the dispro- 
portionate number of boys (3 out of 4 
addicts are male); the need to reduce re- 
offending; and the need to provide vulnera- 
ble children (truants, excluded pupils, chil- 
dren in care, the homelesfe and children of 
parents who misuse drugs) with more pro- 
tection. His plans for an annual audit and 
specific targets for agencies are long over- 
due. There’s a clear message to concentrate 
on die drugs which cause most harm: 
heroin and cocaine. What was missing was 
a serious ministerial commitment to spend- 
ing more resources. All that was on offer 
was the diversion of “a proportion” of the 
£5 million profits, seized annually from 
drug traffickers, for investment in preven- 
tion. The rest awaits file Government’s 
spending review. Ministers’ figures suggest 
drug misuse now costs over £4 billion with 
over half of all crime having a drug-related 
element Big problems need big resources. 
Small investments produce small impacts. 


The role of Latin 

ft should support other tongues 

THE STUDY of Latin in Britain has been in 
decline for decades. The number of school- 
children studying it to GCSE level has 
dropped by nearly 80 per cent during the 
past 40 years to under 12,000 today. Al- 


though there are some interesting experi- 
ments designed to rekindle interest at the 
primary school level and on the internet 
(not to mention Finland’s weekly broad- 
casts in Latin), the language of our con- 
querors doesn't stand ’much chance these 
days against the insatiable demands of the 
national curriculum. What would you leave 
out to make room for Latin in the class- 
room if there was a national desire for it — 
information technology, economics, media 
studies? Things are not much better in 
Italy, where a conference in Naples last 
weekend tried to explore ways of reversing 
a decline which has made the language 
virtually extinct even inside the Vatican (as 
the Pope has admitted). When the mayor of 
Rome invited citizens to compose witty 
epigrams in Italian or Latin, only “one or 
two” were in Latin. There are still opti- 
mists around like the Vatican’s chief Latin 
scholar who told the conference that he 
hoped Latin would become the common 
language of a united Europe — but stuff 
like that doesn’t boil too many sprouts in 
Brussels. 

Latin isn’t really dead, it lives on — like 
the tributaries of a river — in the dozens of 
rustic dialects (later languages) into which 
it metamorphosed after the fall of Roma 
Only the Church, the law and some univer- 
sities continued with it in an official way. 
People should understand where their lan- 
guage has come from. English, while not as 
Latm-based as the Romance languages, 
does have strong influences. Anyone want- 
ing to study Latin should be able to and the 
study of Latin influences should be part of 
the teaching of other languages. But don’t 
jump too for. Britain’s real priority is not to 
teach students an old tongue that may help 
them to understand a number of modem 
ones, but to get them to study any foreign 
language at alL 


Letters to the Editor 


Culture corner: 
smelling a rat 

piERNARD Welnraub (How 
D the rat pack bit off more 
than they could chew. G2, 
April 24) is a little credulous to 
take the quote from director 
Rob Cohen at face value to em- 
phaslse the Rat Pack's alleged 
place outside the American 
mainstream: "They were eth- 
nic . . . Italians and a black and 
a Jew. They didn’t look like 
Tab Hunter or Rock Hudson.’’ 
Is Italiansomehowmore "eth- 
nic" than the Germanic ori- 
gins ofHunter and Hudson Cn§ 
Kelm and Scherer respec- 
tively). Can you only he ethnic 
if your complexion is not quite 
white? Isn’t it cheating to say 
"and a black and a Jew” when 
they were both Sammy Davis 
Junior? And I thought Dino 
looked a lot like Rock Hudson, 
actually. 

John Dean. 

Oxford. 

T ITANIC, "probably the 
most overrated film of fids 
or any other year" (Pass the 
popcorn, G2, April 23). Without 
wishing to offend Derek Mal- 
colm, Gone With The Wind is 
for and a way the worst of- 
fender on that charge, with 
Casablanca, Reservoir Dogs 
and half Woody Allen’s oeuvre 
also on my come-on-ifs-not- 
that-great-list Sorry. 

Victor Field. 

London. 

LOOK forward to bearing the 


Infectious behaviour 


lom reviewed in Andrew de- 
ments’ buildinga library 
column (April 24) singing the 
role ofB nimhmnliffl e in Wag- 
ner’s Gumldttenhimiammer- 
ung before long. - - 
David Cormack. 

London. 


Value-laden 


onslaught of the infor- 


an identity crisis for the print 
media. We’re served hot news 
from 24-hour TV or via the 
Internet But we don’t con- 
tinue to read newspapers out 
of some misguided sense of 
nostalgia; we read them for 
considered opinion, for com- 
ment and analysis. And. 
apparently, decorating tips. 

Jonathan Glancy’s front 
page piece on Irvine’s wall- . 

paper (April 21) was mildly 

diverting and I waseven pre- 
pared to put up with his 

quaint Cowardisms (my 

dear!). But is this the place for 

it? The Guardian is stole 
newspaper; if I want Home 

and Gardens ni renew my 

subscription. . . , 

- Why did an admission or 

laying down of arms, ha ve to 

meakinto on® column on 

page 18? It's two weeks since 

the Irish peace deal-- ana 

they were wrong to 
suedterrorism at the 

on the wane, a piece of Irvine S 


hS^t^worthwhi^ 
watching waflpaper dry. no 
matter how expensive. 

Joe ShrapneL 
Oxford. 


■ I “Hh report from the 

I Lords science and teeb- 

I nology committee on a 
strategy to check the use of 
antibiotics is to be welcomed 
(Medicine's over-performed 
miracle. April 23; and Letters. 
April 25). However, I tifink in- 
fection control should figure 
prominently. - 

In 1990 my late husband had 
a hip operation. In his first few 
days on traction after surgery 
he developed a pressure sore 
on his ankle; this wait septic 
and he became dangerously fil 
with MRS A. 

He was fortunate in being 
transferred immediately to a 
hospital with an infection 
research laboratory (the first 
of its kind in Europe, under 
the aegis ofBirmingham Uni- 
versity Medical School), 
where he was treated with the 
antibiotic Vancomycin — the 
only drug that could deal with 
MRSA, hot one which h as 
dreadful side effects/He had 
an extra six years dflife, but a 
life confined to a wheelchair 
in constant pain, with damage 
to internal organs, and died 
from congestive heart foilure. 

My husband’s long, infec- 
tion-induced Illness cost the 
NHS many thousands of 
pounds. I see little reference in 
health service plans to the ef- 
fect of downsizing and pres- 


sures on staff time — forex- 
ample, the luxury of time to 
wash hands between different 
patients on a busy ward. The 
Lord’s committee’s call for a 
higher priority for basic hy- 
giene in hospitals is of funda- 
mental importance. 

Elizabeth Ogden. 
Birmingham. 

UR busy Manchester 
\J! practice has struggled to 
convince patients that many 
conditions for which they seek 
antibiotics do not respond to 
them — minor sore throats, 
colds, other viral infections. 
But often it Is less stressful to 
reach for the prescription pad 
— particularly when the pa- 
tient’s body language shouts 
"I don’t believe a word you’re 
saying”. At last, we are seeing 
some government support for 
our educational efforts. 

Dr Margaret Cant. 
Manchester. 

J OHN Gray says (Free the 
B 6, April 24): “When scien- 
tists are divided in this way 
government must take a deci- 
sion of principle-’’ Surely that 
is exactly what the Govern- 
ment has done. Where one 
group of scientists says some- 
thing is dangerous and an- 
other says it is not, the princi- 
pled positfon must be to err on 


the side of caution. If scien- 
tists later prove high dosages 
afvitamuiB6 are safe, the tab- 
lets could go hack on sale. * 
Dennis Lane. 

Kettering. 

Northants. 

JOHN Gray talks about an 
‘'increasing taste for free- 
dom" ignored by the “nanny” 
state. Surely freedom means 
freedom from fear, even nutri- 
tional fear. It’s hard to believe 
that a sizeahle proportion of 
these 25 milli on cautious 
souls do not have a perfectly 
adequate diet and do not need 
these vitamins. 

Peter Campbell. 

London. 

A S A pharmacist I find it 
/"\bizarre that, at the same 
time as the Government is 
planning to restrict availabil- 
ity of Vitamin B6 — deficiency 
of which in expectant mothers 
causes elevated levels of den- 
tal caries in their offspring — 
it is proposing In the public 
health green paper to add fluo- 
ride to drinking water. The 
same arguments John Gray 
vpices for pyridoxine apply 
equally to fluoride, for which 
evidence continues to accu- 
mulate verifying its toxicity. 
Paul Cleinu 
LrverpooL 



Ups and downs of National Parks 


WODR leader (April 24) sug- 
T gests the Society of Sussex 
Downsmen is opposed to 
National Park status for the 
South Downs. Although we 
have some misgivings about 
the National Park label, we 
are not at all happy with the 
Countryside Commission 
recommendations that the 
South Downs should merely 
retain its Area of Outstanding 
Natural Beauty designation. 

The Society has said that 
whatever mechanism is used 
to set up a new South Downs 
body, it should be a permanent 
authority, should attract guar- 
anteed central government 
funding at a level equivalent to 


that enjoyed by National 
Parks and should have reserve 
powers to influence planning 
matters where the Downs are 
under serious threat 
We also favour a body with 
the power to purchase fold 
own land with a strong voice 
on traffic Issues and with pow- 
ers to help ensure thatagii- 
environmental schemes are 
managed in the interests of 
downland protection. We be- 
lieve this might best be 
achieved using National Park 
legislation as modified by the 
Environment Act 1995. 

Ben Perkins. 

Chairman, Society of Sussex 
Downsmen, Hove. 


Smelly Dome 


. 1990s hottest in 600 years, 
April 23) that human-made in- 
creases in greenhouse gases 
are warming foe planet Yet 

more evidence, then, of the 
need for action to prevent a 
human ami ecological catas- 
trophe in the 21st century. 

So how unfortunate that the 
Millennium Dome is due to 
winfain seven tonnes of Amer- 
ican HFC134a (a greenhouse 
pas t ,300 times more powerful 

than C02), while leading Brit- 

ish alternative technologies 
are ignored by Pete: Mandel- 
son. It looks like Mr Blair will 
be endorsing a Global Warm- 
ing Experience rather than 
showcasing Britain’s best en- 
vironmental technologies. 
What wffl. Euan think? 

Chris Rose. 

Greenpeace UK, London. 


We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address is 
supplied; please include a full 
postal address. The Country 
Diary Is on page 10. 


It’s a lottery 

WOUR report (Threat to hot- 
T line for abused women, 
April27) raises questions al- 
ready posed by Sane about Its 
own unsuccessful bids to the 
National Lottery Charities 
Board for Sanding, the 
national mental health 
helpline. 

Only last week, having 
given out £800 million of punt- 
ers' money, did the board an- 
nounce that it will be prepared 
to gzve limited reasons to 
those who EaiL But this stni 
does not change the ftindar 
mental flaws within the sys- 
tem used to assess applica- 
tions. Currently there Is no 
consideration in terms of du- 
plication of applications 
either by cause or by location. 

More importantly, there is 
no assessment of whether any 
charity is fulfilling a real need 
within society, and so weget 
the less popular causes, such 
as T nf n<a1 heal th and abnsed 

woman, being left out in the 

cold. The National Lottery 
Charities Board simply 


makes up their own, some- 
what arbitrary criteria which 
charities must at often at 
great expense, to obtain much 
needed fending. 

Something must be done to 
ensure that essential services 
do not go to the wall simply 
because they are not cuddly, 
fashionable or new. 

Marjorie Wallace. 

Chief executive, Sane. 
London. 

THE Refege crisis line is not 
I the only helpline for 
women experiencing domes- 
tic violence: there is no threat 
of closure to the National Do- 
mestic Violence Helpline run 
by Women’s Aid. Although we 
are concerned that the Refuge 
Criris Line did not receive 
National Lottery Charities 
Board fending, we are de- 
lighted that £9-5 million has 
been awarded in this round to 
refUges and women’s aid 

projects. . 

Nicola Harwfai. 

National coordinator. 
Women’s Aid Federation 
ofRngland. ■ 

Bristol 


Guerin’s story 

N O doubt Veronica Guerin 
had her faults (Book de- 
bunks murdered Dublin crime 
journalist, April 27), but hav- 
ing read press reports In Dub- 
lin, heard interviews on radio 
and TV and spoken to those 
who knew her. 1 consider your 
report a shabby one. 

Just a couple of points. The 
story of her begging for money 
for her sick son has no cre- 
dence since the year In which 
she is supposed to have done 
so was two years before he was 
born. The shooting-herself-in- 
the-leg tale attributed to the 
Gardai came from a villain 
and apparently the Gardai are 
ready to object to it on publi- 
cation. Charles Haughey’s 
office denies any of the 

Charges a gains t Vtt>r wade In 
the book and are prepared to 
do so publicly. When (he 
author of the book was asked 
why she hadn’t spoken to the 
journalist’s fondly, she said 
she'd “never got around to it”. 
Judith Cook. 

Penzance. 


Victims take exception to bullying defence tactics 


r\BA Birkett comes dose to 
Laying blame for hnflymg 
on the victim (In defenceof 
fee bully. Weekend Guardian, 
April 25). My daughter, 
sweet-natured, lovingand 
trusting, encountered a bully 
at infant and Junior school 
who would pick on various 
girls in order to dominate 
playand school work. For 
Instance, when tny daughter 

progressed further at maths 
than would hide her 

maths book until she caught 
up The teachers must have 

had some inkling of this be 1 

ha viottr because theyrecoin- 
mended feat, as the local com- 


prehensive was a six-form 
entry, fee five victi ms a nd 
one bully should each differ- 
ent forms. 

My daughter confronted J 

some years later about her 

domineering behaviour, hut 
J denied it had been abnor- 
mal claiming it was just 
“ play ”. J is now training to be 
a nursery teacher. Let’s hope 
she turns ottt to be a benevo- 
lent dictator. 

Melanie Kingsbury. 
Nottingham. 

| WAS bullied on and off until 
1 1 was about 13. Until the day I 
Irit school after my A-leveJs. I 


lived in fear that one day 
those girls would decide that 
my hair was wrong, my 
clothes were sad, or my aca- 
demic achievement too good. 
Now at fee end of my second 
year at university , I still find 
it difficult to trust people and 1 
don't try my best academi- 
cally In case It starts again. I 
think about ending it all as all 
lean see is an endless struggle 

to regain my self-esteem. 

Artideslike Burkett's that 
Haim bullying Isnormal serve 
only to ease the conscience of 
fee bullies and to make sure 
that the horror continues. 

Name and address supplied. 


D EA Birkett tells us that 
she was a bully , and It 
□ever did her any harm. Men- 
tal cruelty, she asserts, should 
never be punished because 
there is a bully in all of us . 
Some of us choose not to bully, 
whatever our atavistic in- 
stincts. Some of us choose to 
treat others as we wish to be 
treated. 

Tim Hutchinson. 

Ilkeston, 

Derbyshire. 

\ A /HAT next: “In defence of 
VV the Nazi?” 

Gurion Taussig. 

Cambridge. 


Turn again 

I AN Aitken hits a number of 
nails an the head (It looks as 

though we’re going to get a 
comedian as mayor of London, 
April 23). My instinct, as a 
doorstep participant in Lon- 
don's council elections, is that 
fee Government's declsionto 
stifle real debate cm the form 
of a new London authority 
may lead to alow turn-out in 
the referendum and a less 
than authoritative endorse- 
ment of the principle. 

Since Mrs Thatcher abol- 
lshedthe GLC in 1986 over 70 
per cent of Londoners have 
consistently taZd pollsters that 
they want some form of au- 
thority restored. The real de- 
bate should have beea about 
whether they want a directly 
elected assembly with all the 
obvious safeguards built 
in. ora directly elected mayor, 
instead Labour are asking us 

all to support an unhealthy 
combination of the two real 
alternatives le a mayor and an 
assembly. 

The voters seem to be 
scarcely aware of the referen- 
dum. Without any c am paig n 
or debate Ifear they may not 
bother to vote. If they don't. 
Labour may have killed the 
whole concept 
Adrian Slade. 

London. 

I IKE lan Aitken (April 23), I 
Lhave been concerned about 
what to do in the forthcoming 
referendum. 1 too would prefer 
a reconstituted GLC. My solu- 
tion is to vote Yes to an assem- 
bly and No to a mayor on the 
ballot paper. I am aware this 
will spoil the ballot, but if suf- 
ficient voters follow this 
course, it may encourage fee 
Government to rethink the 
issue. 

Louise Lewis. 

London. 


Begging for crumbs from 
Blunkett’s sandwich lunch 


1 A /HAT does David Blunkett 
V V expect to hear from such 
disgruntled Tory reactionar- 
ies as *nm Cdlins and David 
Ruffley (Blunkett drafts in 
Tory right. April 27)? No doubt 
that “trendy” teaching meth- 
ods are to blame for “declining 
standards”, that we need more 
selection, more support for 
grant-maintained schools and 
a good dollop of scorn and 
rebuke for inner-city schools 
which, stfll deprived of 
resources, are desperately try- 
ing to cope with educating the 
impoverished and underprivi- 
leged children of a generation 
decimated by the likes of 
Coffins and Ruffley. 

It is the children and parents 
who, through lack of 
resources, cannot hop across 
London to select high-achiev- 
ing pseudo-private schools 
that David Blunkett needs to 
“include”: the people who, des- 
perate to arrest Tory assaults 
on our education system, 
voted Labour in the mistaken 
belief that the Party still be- 
lieved in equality for all in edu- 


cation— not in fee circus of 
testing and shaming and the 
reactionary rehabilitation of 
foiled 1960s teaching methods. 
Dr AdamFagin. 

London. 

\ A /HAT a shame theGuard- 
V V ian was short of a serious 
front page splash on Monday 
Sony to disappoint your excit- 
able headline writers, but 
there is no Blunkett alliance 
with the Tory right We are 
inviting every English back- 
bencher to join ministers at 
the Department for Education 
and Employment for a sand- 
wich lunch to discuss issues 
related to schools and the New 
Deal that may affect their con- 
stituents. I make no apology 
for inviting MPs of all parties 
to such a discussion, but it 
may interest your readers to 
know that the opportunity has 
so for been taken up by over 50 
Labour MPs and just a handful 
of opposition MPs. 

David Blunkett MP. 
Secretary of State for 
Education andEmployment 


STARVATION 
IN SUDAN 



This is Manute. He is one of a third of a million people at risk 
from starvation today In southern Sudan. 

Desperate for food, Manute crushes leaves he has collected 
which he will then boil and eat It will have no nutritional value. 

Every day in Sudan too many children Bke Manute die 
needlessly - from starvation, disease or exhaustion. 

They urgently need food, dean water and merScal attention. 
Please help them. Just £30 will buy a Family Survival Kit, 
containing shelter materials, cooking pots, blankets, soap and 
other essential items. 

Please give whatever you can, today. 


Yes, I want to .help families survive in Sudan 

I want to give DE30 d£50 DCIOO OE250 Other £ 

□ l enclose a cheque made payable to World \feton OR 

□ Please debit rty AcroAW&«acM>na CbrKap nmCMtaaCH fcmas one 

lllllllllUllijlllU 2S5S£E 

Bxpky Dais 


LLLU 

NASOS 


Sgnatire 
Ttt» 


. Forename. 


.Surname. 


Addon. 
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10 OBITUARIES 


Alberto Calderon 


Mathematics applied 


T HE great Argentin- 
ian m Hth t miMl-i ri aw t 

Alberto Calder&n, 
who has died aged 
77. revolutionised 
20th century mathematical 
analysis with ideas of unpar- 
alleled elegance and power. 
He was best known for his 
work in the theory of singular 
integrals and partial differen- 
tial equations. Many of his 
ideas have now passed into 
standard mathematical cul- 
ture and one can easily forget 
how recent they really are. 

Mathematical analysis 
deals with that part of ad- 
vanced mathematics going be- 
yond the elementary notions 
of differentiation and integra- 
tion belonging to the classical 
calculus of Newton and Leib- 
niz. A Large n umb er erf physi- 
cal. biological or economic 
problems can be described 

mathematically by differen- 
tial equations involving func- 
tions of several variables 
(partial differential equa- 
tions) and part of the mathe- 
matical analyst's task is to 
achieve a complete under- 
standing of these equations. 
Calderon made an enormous 
contribution to this 
programme. 

Calderon was bom in Men- 
doza, Argentina. After an 
early education in Switzer- 
land, he graduated as a civil 
engineer from the University 
of Buenos Aires in 1947. He 
became a student of Alberto 
Gonzalez Dominguez while an 
assistant to the head of elec- 
tric circuit theory in Buenos 
Aires, and came under the in- 
fluence of the great Antoni 
Zygmund. who was visiting 
Buenos Aires in 1948. 

At one point,' Zygmund 
posed Calderdn a question 
and the puzzled Calder&n 
replied that the answer was 
contained in Zygmtmd’s own 


book, Trigometric Series. Zyg- 
mund disagreed; what tran- 
spired was that Calder&n only 
ever read the statements of 
me results, preferring to gtve 
his own reasoning and proofs 
to establish their validity. 
One of these such proafe gave 

a highly original answer to 
Zygmund’s question. This 
originality was to be the hall- 
mark of Calder&n’s work in 
the years to follow. 

Calder&n obtained his PhD 
at the University of Chicago 
under Zygmund in 1950. and 
until 1959, when he became 
professor there, he held a va- 
riety of positions at Ohio 
State University, the Tngtitr^ o 
for Advanced Study at Prince* 
ton, and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology (MIT). 
Apart from a short sped at 
MIT in tile early 1970s, he 
remained at Chicago Cor the 
rest of his life, combining it 
with an honorary professor- 
ship at the University of Bue- 
nos Aires since 1975. It was 
during the 1950$ however, 
that Calder&n did much of his 
fundamental work on. singu- 
lar Integrals (in collaboration 
with Zygmund) and on partial 
differ ential equations. 

Zygmund, a classical, one- 
dimensional analyst, became 
Interested in analogues of the 
conjugate function operator, 
(that which takes the real 
part of an analytic function to 
its imaginar y part) in higher 
dimensions, purely for 
reasons of intellectual Inter- 
est. Calder&n, on the other 
hand, with his background as 
an engineer, saw that such 
operators held an important 
key to understanding the 
theory of partial differential 
equations. 

Out of these differing points 
of view was bom one of the 
predominant intellectual 
movements in 20th c e nt u ry 


mathematics: the Calderoo- 
Zygmtmd theory of singular 
integral operators and the 
Calder&n-Zygmund school de- 
voted to their study. Juxtapo- 
sition was a standard feature 
of their story: Zygmund was a 
passionate socialist while Cal- 
der&n was rather a conserva- 
tive, oTfl ’ fashinnpri genflwnaw. 

While the internal features 
of the Calderon-Zygmund 
theory — such as the innova- 
tive use of stopping-time 
methods in mainstream anal- 
ysis — should not be over- 
looked, its overall influence 
cannot be overestimated: Cal- 
deron’s point of view that one 



Calder&n . . . elegant analysis 


should study algebras of oper- 
ators, rather than individ ual 
ones, leads directly to the 
theory of pseudo-differential 
operators developed by Kohn 
and Nlrenberg in the 1960s, 
and (via the work of Calde- 
ron’s student, Seeley) to pro- 
found interactions between 
analy sis and geometry culmi- 
nating in the celebrated 
Atly&h-Singer index theorem. 

One of Calder&n's greatest 
contributions was a funda- 
mental paper he wrote in 1958 
addressing the uniqueness 


‘Mulla 9 Gulrajani 


M ULCHAND Gulrajani, 
who has died aged 66, 
distributed Indian 
fllizis in Britain, and turned 
his north London house into a 
library of rare books, maga- 
zines, posters and pictures an 
Indian cinema from the silent 
era to the 1990s. He was an 
encylopaedia of the sub-conti- 
nent's movies, and consulted 
by historians, critics and 
film-makers. 

’’Mulla’’ Gulrajani was 
bom into the business com- 
munity of Nasarpur. Sindh, 
which Is now in Pakistan. 
When the family fled to India 
in the communal riots that 
fallowed partition, his main 
concern was to guard his box 
of valuable film material. 

In the 1950s, Mulcband 
Joined his brothers in busi- 
ness in London. In the 1960s, 
he became an Indian film ex- 
hibitor operating across Lon- 
don's Netting HIH Gate, Kil- 
bum and Shepherd’s Bush. 
With the resurgence of the 
British Asian cinema audi- 
ence, the market expanded as 
India produced papular clas- 
sics like Guide (1965), Sahib 
Bibi Aur Ghubun (The Lord, 
Mistress and Servant 1962), 
Pakeezah (The Pure, 1971) and 
Sftolay (Flames, 1975). 

The video boom led to a 
slump during the 1980s and 
M ulcband gave up distribu- 
tion to study and collect rare 
material on the Indian cin- 
ema. He often surprised veter- 
ans of Indian cinema by pre- 
senting them' with copies of 
their early work. He also pro- 
vided rare material to, and 
acted as a consultant for, 
many BBC and Channel 4 pro- 
grammes, including The Pea- 
cock Screen. Bollywood or 
Bust and Movie MahaL 
Well-known for his generos- 
ity and simplicity, he is sur- 
vived by his wife Nirtnala, 
three sons and two daughters. 


LaDt Mohan JosM 


Muichand Mulls Gulrajani, film 
exhibitor, bom November 29, 
1931; died March 16, 1998 


Jimmy Skidmore 


A horn of plenty 
for British jazz 


J IMMY Skidmore, the 
tenor saxophonist who 
has died aged 82, bad 
been a significant figure on 
the mainstream jazz scene in 
Britain since the second 
world war. He worked regu- 
larly with George Shea r ing, 
Eric Delaney and Humphrey 
Lyttelton, and was fether of 
Alan Skidmore, one of the 
most skilful and dedicated of. 
that post-19608 generation of 
European players devoted to 
the music of John Coltrane. 

The music world that 
Jimmy Skidmore experienced 


was very different to his son's 
however — a world spanning 
"bottle-parties”, Mecca ball- 
rooms, and “rhythm-clubs" of 
studious jazz buffi tentatively 
trying to get a handle on the 
methods of American swing 
heroes. It was a pragmatic, 
unpretentious, underpaid but 
often exhilarating climate of 
working-class art, yet the 
everyday tributes to Ameri- 
can saxophone geniuses like 
Coleman Hawkins and Lester 
Young embodied hi the work 
of European players like Skid- 
more did much to consolidate 


Big band days . . . Skidmore celebrated his 80th b irthda y 
pla y in g alongside his sou Alan. redferns 


Jackdaw 



Child-free zone 


WHERE on earth, in the his- 
tory of the novel, have all the 
children gone? ... A couple of 
notable heroines— Anna 
Karenina and Emma Bovary 
—are also mothers, but their 

offspring are not significant 

characters; we do not see 
their parents coping with 
them on anything other than 
a picturesque level Indeed, 
children function as little 
more than sentimental props: 
upping the stakes when adul- 
tery comes galloping into 
their homes, they are left in 
the lurch when their mothers 
decide to pursue the true, 
spine-tingling subject of their 
lives: suicidal romance . . . 


[Children] are a narrative 
inconvenience. Baby talk is 
not as funny in print as over 
the breakfast table. 

Where have all the babies 
gone? asks Prospect. 


Spooky snaps 

THE first reported photo- 
graph of a-ghost is recorded as 


appearing in 1861, shortly 

after the arrival of the i 


snap- 
shot. . .The picture, taken in 
America, depicted a spectral 
image of a girl as an appari- 
tion in a self-portrait by the 
photographer. It was proba- 
bly a doubleexposure. per- 
haps a fortuitous one given 
that hundreds must have oc- 
curred previously as photog- 
raphers grappled in the dark 
with identical exposed and 

unexpdsed plates. The feet 
that this particular image 
was perceived as depicting a 
phantom, and launched a cas- 
cade of linages of supernatu- 
ral phenomena, says more 
about the preoccupations of 
the viewers of the time than it 
does about the existence of 
ghosts. 

Exposed: ghostly goings on in 
Frieze. 


Clothes talk 


THE major problem with all 
Of this technology is that 
right now, it is far too bulky 
for everyday use . . . [But] Mi- 
chio Kaku, author of Virions, 
predicts that smart clothes 
will plays major role in our 
fixture, affecting everything 

from the way we work to how 
we monitor our well-being. .. 
take a holiday In about 20 
years and you won’t have to 
worry that you ca n't speak the 
language. A system called 
"lingua tracka” could turn 
your safer! suit or sarong Into 
an instant translation device. 
Just speak into the discreetly- 
placed microphone In your 
collar and you’ll be under- 
stood wherever you are. 

T is fortomorrow ’s world, in 
Scene ’sA-Z of the modem 
world. 


Jackdaw warns Jewels. E-mail 
jackdaw@guardlan.co. uk.;fax 
0171-713 4366; write Jackdaw . 
The Guardian. llSFarringdon 
Bead, London EC1R 3ER. 


Hannah Pool 


issue in fixe Cauchy problem 
for partial differential equa- 
tions, and for which he was 
awarded the Steele prize in 
1969. Here appears the idea 
that any linear «Wfan»ntJal 
operator with sufficiently 
smooth coefficients can be 
represented as a composition 
of a singular integral operator 
and a fractional power of the 
Tj piai-ian (the most funda- 
mental of all differential 
operators). 

This paper was the impetus 
for the acceptance of the sin- 
gular integral calculus in 
problems of partial differen- 
tial equations and its ideas 
were quickly applied to many 
problems, including hyper- 
bolic problems outside the 
scope of the traditional ellip- 
tic theory. In this sense, this 
paper saw the birth of the 
modern theory of microlocal 
analysis. 

Calder&n's fundamental 
work continued in the 1900s 
and 1970s, encompassing such 
areas as interpolation theory 
(he was the founder of both 
the complex and the real 
methods of abstract interpola- 
tion). Cauchy integrals along 
Lipschitz curves, develop- 
ment of multi-linear analysis, 
and boundary pseudodifferen- 
tiai equations. 

Calder&n would often 
at+arV his problems the 
most surprising techniques: 
complex analytic ones in 
problems of a real variable 
nature (and vice versa) and 
abstract (even {tinctorial) 
nn« in problems of a quite 
concrete nature. 

His ability to switch point 
of view in way was just 
one factor more in establish- 
ing himarff as one of the cen- 
tury’s greatest matlirmiaHria'l 
analysts', recognition of 
which came formally when he 
was awarded the National 



the strengths, and stimulate 
the eventual independence, of 
tiie jazz scene in toe Old 
Worid. 

Skidmore grew up In north- 
west London, making a local 
mark as a guitarist and singer 
in talent contests, before tak- 
ing up the tenor saxophone at 
the age of 20 and working for 
pianist Len Young. He first 
liked the dark and powerful 
sound of Coleman Hawkins, 
and the agile and fest-moving 
one of Chu Berry, before Les- 
ter Young emerged and Skid- 
more became preoccapied 
with a more playful and way- 
ward method of Improvisa- 
tions! embroidery. 

In 1940. he joined a band at 
the Cafe Society in Dean 
Street. Soho, led by a trum- 
peter of Mexican origin called 
Jack Hamilton. He then 
played with toe Benny Good- 
man-like Welsh clarinettist 
Harry Parry and the BBC's 
Radio Rhythm Club Quartet 
(including a pianist soon to 
become a transatlantic star, 
George Shearing), and with a 
variety of small London 
swing bands. Skidmore heard 
his first bebop discs in 1946, 
but though he was astonished 
by Charlie Parker’s imagina- 
tion, his- roots remained in 
the more song-like, harmoni- 
cally leisurely approach of 
pre-war jazz. “I thought I'll 
never play like that” Skid- 
more reflected of bebop, “and 
I didn’t.’’ 

For much of toe late 1940s, 
Skidmore worked with the 
successful guitarist cometist 
and bandleader Vic Lewis, led 
a Dixieland band with drum- 
mer Jack Parnell, and eventu- 
ally formed a big band mod- 
elled on the cross-genre 
methods of Stan Kenton. He 
was part of a pioneering Vic 
Lewis package, one of toe 
first British jazz bands to 
travel abroad, to Sweden in 
1946. 

Ted Heath’s pianist Ralph 
Sharon, then hired Skidmore 
for a year In 1950. and he also 
began working regularly with 
trumpeter Kenny Baker. In 
the mid-1950s, he recorded ex- 
tensively and helped found a 
touring ensemble. Jazz At 


A Country Diary 


CHESHIRE: The first house 
martins to return to the vil- 
lage were seen at the estate 
farm on April 18. They 
quickly settled into a routine 
of hawking for insects around 
the farm buildings and 
nearby fields and hedgerows, 
occasionally swooping down 
to inspect the condition of last 

year’s nests under the eaves 
of the big house. Swallows 
have been less obvious, but 


Mortal of S cience by President 
Bush in 1991. 

Calder&n even bad a new 
point of view about the funda- 
mental theorem of flpicuins of 
Newton and Toihwiz — con- 
tained in the so-called Calde- 
ron reproducing formula — 
which now underpins toe 
ubiquitous theory of wavelets 
found in signal processing, in- 
formation technology and nu- 
merical analysis. However, 
Calder&n never wrote a defin- 
itive treatise on his id e a s . 
This is a loss for toe mathe- 
matical community, but toe 
inffoenc p of his 'Ideas lives on 
and will continue to live on 
for a long time to come. 

Alberto Calder&n was a shy, 
courteous and modest man 
who, once comfortable, would 
open up a nd ente rtefri his com- 
panions with ease. Most sur- 
prisingly, he did not always 
i mm ediately follow ma th e ma t- 
ical discussions; he would al- 
ways (as in the case of his 
reading of Zygmund’s book) go 
away and work oat his own 
reasoning; from first princi- 
ples, privately. His. courses c£ 
lectur es sometimes bad toe 
same flavour: each day he 
would carefully begin afresh, 
occasionally wauite to make 
only a snail ’s pace cfprogress- 

I will not forget the kind, 
considerate and elegant gen- 
tleman, cigarette in hand, 
often seen walking quietly 
down toe corridors of Eck- 
hart Han, in the University of 
Chicago. He is survived by 
bis second wife, Alexandra 


Bellow, whom he married in 
1989; and by a daughter and 
son from his first wife, Mabel, 
who died In 1985. 


Anthony Cartoevy 


Alberto CalderOn, mathemati- 
cian, bom September 14, 1920; 
died April 16. 1998 


The Prom. But it was Hum- 
phrey Lyttelton, who Skid- 
more met at the Nice jazz 
festival in 1948, who provided 
toe saxophonist with his long- 
est-running en g a gemen t, and 
most fruitful opportunity to 
develop his skills. 

He also went to the US with 
Lyttelton, re-establishing con- 
tact with George Shearing, 
whose greeting was “Got any 
bread pudding?”, in recollec- 
tion of toe cooking skills of 
his wife, Frances Skidmore, 
during toe frugal war years. 

Lyttelton had challenged 
the jazz traditionalists of toe 
1950s with his decision to ex- 
pand a dixieland line-up with 
that heretical instrument, the 
saxophone, and by 1956 (when 
he hired Skidmore) that evo- 
lution from “trad" to “main- 
stream” was facilitated by a 
band incl uding three saxo- 
phonists — Tony Coe, Skid- 
more, and Joe Temperley. 
Some of Skidmore’s most 


Skidmore’s sound 
was exuberant 
and full-blooded 


characteristaDy exuberant, 
foil-blooded and hard-swing- 
ing playing is heard on toe 
recordings of this Efljngtones- 
que Lyttelton group, notably 
on Columbia's Blues In The 
Night 

Skidmore once complained 
without rancour that the 
phone stopped ringing after 
he left Lyttelton in 1961, and 
not long afterwards his son, 
Alan, was to become the Skid- 
more with whom a growing 
section of the jazz public was 
familiar. But he continued to 
be active as a player into the 
1990s, his big, warm sound 
sometimes heard alongside 
his son — .toe manner in 
which he celebrated his 80th 
birthday. 


John Fordbam 


The Guardian Tue sday Apri l 28 1998 ^ 


James Richard Skidmore, jazz 
saxophonist, bom February S. 
1916; died April 22, 1996 


several have moved quickly 
through our area heading 
north, though only one has 
looked like settling for the 
sommer. 1 have always 
thought that toe sweetest 
song of all the visitors to our 
local woodland is toe short 
but rich, bubbling mixture of 
notes of toe blackcap, and I 
heard toe first bird as early as 
April 5, since when the num- 
bers have been building up 
daily. The other familiar 
round of early spring is the 
cascading voice erf the willow 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


THE RELOCATING, and in 
some cases disappearance, of 
puzzles In toe enlarged Satur- 
day Guardian, caused a cer- 
tain amount of dismay 
confusion for which we apolo- 
gise- The prize and quick 
crosswords were easily found 
In the main broadsheet sec- 
tion and signposted in toe in- 
dex on page one. The Chess 
and Bridge columns, displaced 
from our magazine, Guar dian 
Weekend, appeared In the new 


Weekend Sport section but 
were {Knitted from the exten- 
sive index on page one of that 
section (some readers as- 
sumed they were missing alto- 
gether). Brain Waves (Chris 
Maslanka's puzzles). The Quiz 
by Marcel Berlins, Newsa- 
exams and Nameless Lives, all 
from toe Guardian Weekend, 
felled to find a home in Satur- 
day’s new order. Their rein- 
statement is under active 
reconsideration. 



Godfrey Kenton 


The play’s the thing 


T HE actor Godfrey Ken- 
ton, who has died aged 
96, Spent nearly 75 
years in the theatre, 
most of them In the classics, 
and brought a noble voice and 
bearing to every part He grew 
up before the age of the micro- 
phone, the talking pictu re, or 
the even more talkati ve artis- 
tic directors anxious to make 
Shakespeare “accessible’’ 
through modem dress and 
naturalistic speech modes. 

He was, from first to last, a 
product of the old schooL Bom 
in London, he was educated at 

g rammar school and theologi- 
cal college before he chose the 
theatre rather than the 
Church. He went to the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art, 
where, under Claude Rains’s 
direction, he gave his student 
Hamlet at toe Globe theatre 
(now toe Gielgud). 

If Kenton never became a 
star, he remained in almost 
constant demand for toe clas- 
sics, from the days of Frank 
Benson and Ben Greet to Rob- 
ert Atkins and Donald Wolfit 
As Orslno in Twelfth Night, 
Kenton spoke the first words 
on the stage at the re-opening 
of Sadler’s Wells in 193L 
He was in new plays by 
John Drink water, Rodney 
Ackland, Denis Johnston, Cle- 
mence Dane and J B Priestley, 
in whose Time and the Con- 
ways he played Alan on Broad- 
way in 1938; 10 years later, he 
was back on Broadway oppo- 
site Robert Moriey in Edward 
My Son. But he had toe voice 
and a feeling for verse, which 
suited the classics where be 
believed himself to be most 
useful; and, in 1936, at the 
Lyric, Hammersmith, he took 
the title role in Goethe’s 
Faust In the 1930s and 1940s, 
he played 32 leading roles at 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

In quite small parts, how- 
ever. Kenton caught critical 
attention. Of a West End 
revival of Twelfth Night in 


1932, James Agate, observed: 
“The rest of the cast is so-so. 
except that Mr Godfrey Ken- 
ton man ages to get some emo- 
tion into the not good part of 
Sebastian." 

At annual Old Vic birthday 
festivals reviving snippets 
from Shakespearean produc- 
tions, JC Trewin bracketed 
Peggy Ashcroft's "dew- 
drenched Viola” with Ken- 
ton’s “beautifully-spoken" Fal- 
conbridge; and at Stratford. 
Alan Dent praised Kenton’s 
“quite alive and rather dis- 
turbing” presentation of Kite- 
ly in Jonson’s Every Man in 
His Humour and his “arrest- 
ingly clear” way of taming 
toe old fashioned humours of 
that jealous merchant into 
“modem fixations.” 

It pleased Kenton to have 
brought one of Garrick’s 
favourite parts to life » gaiTy 
a n d he took pleasure in being 
a Shavian as well as a Shake- 
spearean. He knew how to de- 
liver Shaw’s lengthy prose 
with theatrical effect He bad, 
for ex a m ple, two parts in Back 
to Methuselah at Alec Qunes’s 
Arts Theatre Club in 1947, 
then rated the equivalent of a 
mini-national theatre. 

Long before the vogue for 
modem-dress Shakespeare, 
which Kenton saw as endan- 
gering the speaking of verse. 
Walter Hudd's revival of Ju- 
lius Caesar (Embassy anH Hie 
Majesty’s 1939) had a modem 
look; and Kenton, after play- 
ing Brutus at Swiss Cottage, 
was promoted to toe title part 
for the West End transfer. 

Aboard toe Durban Castle 
in 1945, in which Kenton 
sailed with Donald WolQt to 
entertain toe troops in toe 
Middle East and India — after 
seasons in Paris and Brussels 
and before a West End season 
at the Winter Garden — all the 
costumes, scenery and props 
were stowed irretrievably 
away. When one of the ship*); 
officers requested a show, the 


warbler, but this year the two 
birds I saw on April 9, busy 
searching for food amongst 
the newly-opened blossom of 
a neighbour’s pear tree, were 
not sin ging ; snow was falling 
at the time. It was a week 
later when I heard toe first 
song and, during a walk yes- 
terday, I listened to a 10- 
strong chorus. The weather 
has now moved to the south- 
west, which should encourage 
the Insect population; I may 
even see a butterfly. 

J M THOMPSON 


KEVIN REEVES, toe subject 
of the A N Other picture quiz 
on the Sports pages, April 18, 
was not a Lancastrian. He 
was bom at Burley, Hamp- 
shire, not at Burnley, 
Lancashire. 


It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Readers may contact 
the office of the Reader s’ Edi- 
tor, Ian Mayes, by telephoning 
0171 239 9589 between Ham 
and 5pm. Monday to Friday. 
Fax : 0171 239 9897. E-mail: 
reader@guardian.co.uk 


Birthdays 


Ann-Margret, actress, 57; 
Paul Bateman, chief execu- 
tive. save and Prosper Group, 
52; Ian Beer, president 
Rugby Football Union. 67; 
Prof Hugh Ben tall, cardiolo- 
gist, 78; Mike Brearley, psy- 
choanalyst and crickets:, 56- 
Baroness Caraegy of Lour, 
educationalist, 73; C ommas , 
dant Elizabeth Craig- 
McFeely. former director, 
WRNS. 71; Tony Ford, direc- 
tor, Crafts Council, 60; Sad- 
dam Hussein, president of 
Iraq. 61; Dr Kenneth 
Kaunda, former president of 
Zambia, 74; Prof Nicola Le- 
Fanu. composer, 51; The Rt 
Rev Morris Maddocks, ad- 
viser on health and healing to 
the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York. 70; Prof Vin- 
cent Reddish, astronomer. 72; 
Sir Dai Rees, chief executive. 
Medical Research Council. 62; 
Debbie Rix, broadcaster. 42; 
Dr Jeffrey Tate, conductor] 
55; Garfield Weston, chair- 
man. Associated British 
Foods, 71; Helen Williams, 
educationalist, 60; Jimmy 
Wray, Labour MP. 60. 


Eric Shor te r 


Godfrey William Kenton, actor, 
bom April 13, 1902; died April 27, 
1998 


Death Notices 

Hau w. RQ fMld Andrew of Worstay, «. 


OevwwJ caw oj his lata wtfs Charlotte 
Uteo Sar genii, pattern ant lovttvg ts Btef ot 
Malcolm boo Calhertno. and grandfemer M 

Calim CaMona.,,Ruan a*" 1 OH*"- A loss, 

b ™ 1 to hb family and to humanity of a 


pvtee gentleman. Sorwlw and CWlmHal at 
Em os Crematorium. - - - - - 


Poe* Green. Ecctes, 

GL Mancnoou*. si IZJOpm on Thursday 
3001 April. No flowers please but donations 
ir desired to the Alzheimer's Society or In 
Macmillan Cancer Retort c to Cooperative 
Funeral Services. 204 Church Street, 
Ecctes, M30 OLZ. Tel. 0(61 789 3083 

jazz drummer. DM 
1901 April 1808. Funeral 2 pm at Handcsi 
Crematorium on Friday 1st May. Donations 
to hb m emory to North London Hospice, 47 
woodskie Avenue njz. 

Laurence, on Friday Mth April 
1996. Q ready loved by Carafe. Burnt, and 
Monde all over the world. 
raES. Ralph, Moved husband of 
and younger brother ot Kenneth and „ 
a»..d)ed after a short bur serious Mine 


The funeral will be held al Maruem Crema- 
torium. South Wales on April £Rh al I2JO 


pm. Friends- and colleagues ere warmly 
jnvttod to attend. Flowers from tern fly only, 
but donations to the British Heart Founda- 
tion wotrfd be aporedatod. Sincere monks 
to me staff at -Whittington Hospital. 
SMUm jEBOTHAM. On 20th April. Jack 
. . _ ... .AgenQ, 

Snuffte- 




«»» Urek. 3tafl». Rami am Mass at 
tLVWl 5 .. 1 00 Thursday 


MSI April at 11.00 am followed by crama- 


Bon. J^»y Bowam only nloase. donation* 
n desired to Onega Wart al the Leek 


Hospital or SLMary'a R.C. 


Churrti. Leek. Funeral arrangements later. 
Enquiries to David h. Smith Funeral Oreo 


Kt TO ! Fountain SL. 

L^ek. Tel: [01638] 399881. 

Edra M ana HekB, on 24th 

ffiSJE®' “ S ryn L *7 nH * n 

Residential Home. Colwyn Bey. and al B 
Dohean Read. Old Colwyn. aged 90 years. 

Ea « mTteSfun s£S£ 

iowg mother of Carol and Elizabeth and 


much »ved aunt. gcdmomaT and frigid. 

1BIB. Service end commrt- 


Funerat. May let ■ 

M at Colwyn Bay Crematorium at ii am. 
F amily Bowers only please, but donations a 
aShi recoh " , ° tewnft the 

w* onwyn Qavlss Funeral Dlree- 

8TOW. OnMi Jem (Sue Moektord to 




mfy, -nrs — JT SW Australia. Srster 

yrtw-uHaw ot Eton and Vera. Brian 

isss&^g^jrag:. 

Hobecea. Michael and David. 
pwCAiTES. Had MorOrwer, at Banet 
General Hospital on 3tsi March. Bom 
vjwinfc Auatita. January igio. recently rns- 
Jdam idm^orL London, former wBe ot me 
lore J ohn A nthony Ttwatea. Funeral Han- 
oon Crematorium. 12 am Wednesday 29th 


Births 


HJWMAIlOn April 27m 199B to Christy 

£*S g ta T rtg " ) wd John - * Georgi 
Goto David. A brother lor Jneiah. 


Marriages 


S? , "y Wf| g. “*s«i" 


Lyons of Shelflck! wfli take rtSem 
.Mddiesbrougii CamedraJ on 34ft May 
_ Lovo Bnd «»sl whites from both 


Catn« raj on 24th 



.fcnaiies. 

J^ewatr anoomemera telephone 
0171 713 4567 or lax 0171 713 4120 beiwawi 
Bam and 3pm MertFn. 
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Stagestruck . . . Kenton as Dr Halley in The Astronomer’s Gardenia 1989 douglas h jeffery 


company came up with pro- 
ductions in khaki uniform of 
Much Ado About Nothing. The 
Merchant of Venice and Ham- 
let. in which Wolfit, as toe 
Dane, and Kenton, as Laertes, 
had to mime toe final duel. 

Kenton’s last West End 
Shakespearean credit was So- 
lanlo to Ralph Richardson's 
Shylock (Haymarket, 1967) but 
he went on acting in the 
theatre, even at the Royal 
Court Upstairs, until his nine- 
ties. Television credits ranged 
from David Copper field to 
Dixon of Dock Green and he 
served drama on the wireless 
for over half a century. 

Each of his three marriages 
was dissolved. 
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Finance Guardian 


From Tokyo to London, sell-off signals that bull run may have ended 1!^*!^?*. 
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F EARS of a rise in 17 S 
interest rates rattled 
stock markets 
across the world yes- 
terday. prompting 
suggestions that the near 15- 
year bull run in equities is 
about to come to an end. 

Following overnight fails m 
Japan and Hong Kang. Euro- 
pean stock markets — which 
have had a record run this 
year In pre-EMU euphoria — 
Cell by between 2 and 6 per 
cent, while bonds also fin- 
ished sharply lower. 

Worst hit among European 
bourses was the Italian stock 
market, which fell by nearly 
7 per cent leaving small in- 
vestors — who pumped more 
cash into mutual funds last 
month than did their Ameri- 
can counterparts — bruised. 

The German. French, Bel- 
gian .and Scandinavian stock 
markets all s hivere d, while in 
London, the FTSE 100 index 
Ml 14U> points to 5722.4. 
However, file FTSE Mid-250 
index of medium-size compa- 
nies and the FTSE SmalVCap 
index suffered only modest 
falls, reflecting their exclu- 
sion from this year’s bull run. 

The biggest fellers were In 
the banking and finance sec- 
tors where, despite an out- 
break of takeover fever after 
the recent big US banking 
mergers, there has been little 
industry consolidation. 

On Wall Street, the key long 
bond fell sharply on worries 
about interest rates and the 
Dow Jones Industrial index 
plunged by more than 200 
points in early trading, while 
the Nasdaq index, which 
specialises in technology 
stocks such as Microsoft and 
Intel, Fell even more sharply. 

Analysts said the seJl-off 
had been prompted by a 
report in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal that America’s central 
hank, the Federal Reserve, 
was s tarti ng to move towards 
a fighter monetary policy. 
However, equity strategists 
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in London said the fears had 
been around For some time 
arguing that the Footsie had 
merely been caught in the 
crossfire. 

They also pointed out that, 
after a record first quarter 

♦Trie year, institu- 

tions were taking' the oppor- 
tunity to lock in same profits. 

Tim Huddart, oF US-owned 
broker Merrill Lynch — 
which accounts For one in 
four of all shares traded on 
the London market — said: 
"The. market has suddenly 
woken up to the feet that US 
economic data has been con- 
sistently strong and that the 
next move in US interest 
rates might be up instead of 
down.” 

Mr Huddart said there were 
several other bearish indica- 
tors coming from the US, in 
particular that American di- 
rectors had turned net sellers 
of shares In their companies. 
He suggested that a rate rise 
would help ‘lance the boil”. 

He warned, however, that 
continental European mar- 
kets, fuelled by lower interest 
rates ahead of economic and 
monetary unton, could have 
further to fell 

“The euro timetable is tact, 
and is coming fast, but one or 
two people are now starting to 
question whether it’s a good 
thing.” 

Other analysts were 
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Headaches galore . . . A trader on the Milan Stock Exchange gets that sinking feeling 


equally gloomy about pros- 
pects for the British stock 
market Richard Jeffrey, head 
of equity strategy at the stock- 
broker Charterhouse TOney, 
said the fall showed that the 
market was still worried 
about the possibility that the 
British economy, like that of 
the US, was not necessarily 
poised tor a “soft” landing 
Mr Jeffrey, who expects the 


FTSE 100 to fell to 5200 by the 
end of the year, added: “The 
possibility of an increase in 
US interest rates has been 
coining through and, while 
equity markets on both sides 
of the Atlantic had been look- 
ing Forward to a smooth land- 
ing, higher interest rates 
mean that may not necessar- 
ily be the case. 

‘Tin not so sure that the UK 


economy is Slowing down that 
much — yes, some manufac- 
turers are having a hard time, 
but the construction industry 
and the services industry are 
still very strong. The classic 
end-of-cycJe signs are still , 
there." 1 

Meanwhile, small investors < 
were urged last night to hold I 
tight, with the Share Centre, 1 
a retail stockbroker, suggest- 1 


Reed Elsevier Debenhams set for city expansion 

— 1 our expansion n l am You ! six months to the nnii of JTpK- i 

$1.65bn deal 


Roger Cowe 


M ILTON Keynes, 
Oxford and York are 
among the latest shop- 
ping centres to be targeted by 
Debenhams, which an- 
! nounced plans yesterday for 
i six new stores. 

The latest expansion will 
1 leave* the chain with 100 
stores in five years' time, but 
there will stm be leading 
cities, such as Liverpool, 
without a Debenhams store. 

Chief executive Terry 
Green said there was scope 
for a 130-strong group in fife 
UK and he saw no reason to 
Slow down the expansion. 

Despite describing the cur- 
rent year as a “testing time" 
because of the uncertain eco- 
nomic outlook tor retailers, 
he added: “We would have to 
have a receslon to end all 
recessions to see us holding 
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m epuDusaBir, 

its recent failure to merge 
with Wolters Kiuwer yester- 
day and marched back on to 
the takeover trail with a 
*1.65 billion (£988 million) 
purchase of two ns legal 
publishers. . • 

The publish tag group sari 
that the deal would pri it 
level with Thomson Ox pcf 
Canad a as the world s biggest 

provider of specialist legal in- 
formation. . „ 

Despite Cite 

that Reed Elsevier was paying 
over- the odds for the two com- 
panies, executives insisted 
thHeri would dilute 
tags only mildly “ 
term and soon contribute, to 

Petite for 

been quenched by t 

and they had 
spend on other 
and business publishing op- 
portunities. . . e the 

The group is buying 

SO percent of Shepards Coni' 


managed Shepard’s — the US 
legal citation business — as a 
joint venture since 199®. 

Both businesses were put 
up for auction through Gold- 
man Sachs in November, and 
are tho u gh* to have attracted 
bids from Wolters Kiuwer and 
Thomson as well as finan c i al 
buyers. 

. Reed joint chairman Nigel 
Stapleton said the deal — to 
be funded two-thirds in cash 

and a third in debt would 
give Reed about 30 per cent <£ 
the $3.5 billion US legal pub- 
lishing market, compared 
with the 43 per cent con- 
trolled by Thomson. 

He described the deal as a 
“very strong follow-on" to the 
group's acquisition of the 
Lexis-Nexis online legal pub- 
lishing business for 
$L5 billion In 1994. 

He admitted that the Price 
iwww paid was foil but said 
the group was only ’Te invest- 
ing a little more than” the 
£860 million Reed realised 
from selling ns IPC consumer 
magazines business. 

“The cost to us of not doing 
the deal would have been 
im\oh higher to terms of put- 
ting limits on what we have 
1 got to Lesds-Nexis.” 

He predicted that some 
$20 million of savings could 
be from acquisition end 
that the new companies 
would dilute earnings by 
about 1 per cent for about one 
year before contributing to 
revenues. 


our expansion plans. You 
don’t say. trade’s looking a 
bit bad, let’s Dot bother'. If 
you did that you could miss 1 
an opportunity.” 

The £235 million pro- i 
gramme, including 10 stores ! 
announced in December, will 
add 6,000 new jobs over the 
next four years. About half of 
those will be part-time. 

Debenhams is also moving 
abroad, with plans an- 
i nounced yesterday for a fran- 
1 chised store in Reykjavik, Ice- 
land. The first overseas 
franchise opened in Bahrain 
last spring will be followed 
with shops to Kuwait, Jeddah 
and Dubai over the next two 
years. 

Mr Green was speaking 
after revealing the company's 
first financial results since it 
split from the Burton Group 
(now known as Arcadia) in 
January. 

Profits of £77 million for the 


six months to the end of Feb- 
ruary were 16 per cent higher 
than last year after sales grew 
by nearly 8 per cent to 
£770 million and the compa- 
ny's shares defied yesterday's 
stock market fell and rose by 
nearly 8 per cent. 

The profit advance came de- 
spite disappointing Christ- 
mas trading which resulted in 
a bumper sale period. Losses 
on the January sales were ■ 
compensated by higher profit 
margins stemming from bet- , 
ter baying deals. 

Mr Green revealed new 1 
contracts with leading design- 
ers such as Kelly Hoppen. 
Eric Van Peterson and Jasper 
Conran, as well as the launch 
of new Debenhams brands. 
And he tarid the chain’s com- 
puterised wedding list service 
was used for 30,000 weddings 
last year, making it the lead- 
ing gift service in the 
country. 


Chain reaction 

Ten steps.to a 
new Debenhams 

I. Redoctton of ‘concessions’ 
run by other companies wtthln 
stores 

Z. Development of own labels 

3. Concentration on key. wees 
of clothing and home furnishings 

4 . Development of original 
presentation techniques 

5. Investment in modernisation 

6. Reduction of sale periods so 
more products sold at full price 

7. Expansion of the store chain 

8. New concepts to replace 
unprofitable areas such as 
furniture 

a. Investment In training and 
staff development to improve 
customer service 

10, international expansion 






Edited by 
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T HE disclosure by the 
Wall Street Journal that 
the next move in US in- 
terest rates is likely to be up 
rather than down may prove 
to be a decisive moment for 
bond and equity markets. 

Serious changes in the 
mood of financial markets are 
almost always heralded by 
changes in interest rates. It 
was clear at the recent finan- 
cial gatherings in Washing- 
ton that concern has been 
growing at the G7 and IMF 
about the bubble in equity 
prices and there was no short- 
age of 'experts willing to bet 
on a correction. 

A move down of 20 per cent 
from the peaks seen on the 
Dow Jones and the FTSE this 
year could almost certainly 
be engineered without caus- 
ing permanant damage to 
confidence in the real econo- 
my. Anything above 20 per 
cent would suggest that the 
long bull market a nd the fam- 
ous Goldilocks economy of 
the 1990s could be over. 

There will be a tendency 
among market operators to 
see the current falls on the 
FTSE — down 141.5 points — 
and the Dow Jones as a tem- 
porary phenomenon with foe 
froth coming off the top. 

But there are longer-range 
problems in the Anglo-Saxon 
economies. These include the 
sharp deterioration in foe 
current account balances of 
the US and the UK. largely as 
a result of the strong value of 
their currencies but also 
worsened by events in Asia 
which is selling cheap goods 
into strong Western 
economies. 

The best way for central 
bankers such as the Federal 
Reserve to tackle this is to 
tighten policy and slow de- 
mand, although in the first 
instance these can put further 
upward pressure on the ex- 
change rate. The Fed seems to 
have crossed foe Rubicon at 
its March 31 session. Hopes 
that the UK’s monetary policy 
committee may have come to 
the end of its tightening cycle 
could be threatened. 


PHOTOGRAPH; LUCA BRUNO 

tag that some bargain-hunt- 
ers could start to emerge. 

Chief executive Gavin Old- 
ham said: "The private inves- 
tor should always take some 
profits when feeling bearish, 
and will be best advised. to 
stay in cash until foe dust set- 
tles. But at this stage it is best 
to hold steady, as this move- 
ment is more of an adjust- 
ment than anything else.” 
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Ml 5 gains key 
to cyber codes 


Nationwide scores a home win against Halifax 


Rupert Jone* 


-■■H EY were team-mates 
I before the Halifax be- 
I a bank and left 

Its former building society 
partner, the Nationwide, 
behind- Now the Nation- 
wide has got its revenge by 
sponsoring the bank's local 
football team, Halifax 
Town- 

Nationwide, now Brit- 
ain's biggest' building soci- 
ety following the Halifax's 
conversion, has also 
poached the bank’s adver- 


tising slogan — and is offer- 
ing to give its new team “a 
little extra help” with their 
first season back in the 
football league. “Nation- 
wide sponsors Halifax," 
crowed a society communi- 
que yesterday. 

Five years after they 1 
were relegated to the Vanx- 
hall Conference, Halifax | 
Town sealed their return to * 
the Football League with a 
2-0 win at Kidderminster. 
The West Yorkshire clnb 
bad been looking for a new 
sponsor for next season and 
found a willing team-mate 


in the Swindon-based build- 
ing society. 

Nationwide will be the 
club's exclusive shirt spon- 
sor and the deal should 
guarantee the building 
society plenty of publicity 
right under foe noses of foe 
Halifax, which still has 'its 
head office in the town. 

The rivalry between the 
two intensified following 
the Halifax’s defection 
from foe building society 
movement last June. Its 
hugely successful multi- 
billion pound stock market 
flotation sparked an at- 


tempt to force the Nation- 
wide to do the same. The 
two giants have simulta- 
neously been at logger- 
heads over their different 
assessments of what is hap- 
pening to UK house prices. 

There appears to be some 
disagreement as to how foe 
sponsorship deal came 
about. But singing the 
praises of his club’s new 
benefactor. Halifax Town 
chairman John Stockwell 
said everyone was looking 
forward to working with 
“the world's Nd 1 building 
society”. 


Richard Norton-Tayl or 

B RITAIN’S security and 
intelligence agencies 
are to be riven access to 
encrypted electronic communi- 
cations used by individuals, 
companies and banks. 

The plan, announced yester- 
day by Barbara Roche, foe 
trade and industry minister, 
aims to combat money-laun- 
dering. terrorism and interna- 
tional criminals whose use of 
sophisticated codes has’ 
alarmed agencies such as ME. 

In a policy statement on elec- 
tronic commerce, Mrs Roche 
also announced a voluntary 
system of licensed Certifica- 
tion Agencies and Trusted 
Third Parties (TITS) which 
would provide encryption ser- 
vices to companies trading 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia 2^09 
Austria 20.46 
Belgium 60.00 
Canada 1328 
Cyprus 0.85 
Denmark 11.16 
Finland 8.91 
Franca 9.73 


through systems such as the 
Internet 

The proposal Is designed to 
promote the huge potential for 
electronic commerce. Internet 
transactions are forecast to 
reach £22 bilfion by 2005. 

Licensed TTPs would hold 
an encryption key for a com- 
pany or individual, and pro- 
vide it only to legitimate busi- 
I ness partners, ensuring they 
are communicating only with 
each other. 

The increasing availability 
of en crypti on techniques had 
serious implications for the 
fight against crime, drug traf- 
fickers and terrorism, said 
Mrs Roche. A law will be 
tabled giving the intelligence 
agencies, including the police 
and Customs, powers to obtain 
warrants to get access to en- 
cryption keys. 


Germany 25129 
Greece 511.75 
Hong Kong 1234 
India 66.14 
Ireland 1.1522 
Israel 6-24 
Italy 2£96 


Malaysia 6J2S 
Malta 0.63 
Netherlands 32607 
New Zealand 2.93 
Norway 12.13 ‘ 
Portugal 297.76 
Saudi Arabia 6.13 


Singapore 2.® 
Soufli Africa 8.19 
Spain 245.70 
Sweden 12.60 
Switzerland 242 
Turkey 397,370 
USA 1.8264 
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RIT AIN'S ITV 

companies are de- 
claring war on 
British Sky Broad- 
casting by refusing 
to allow the satellite broad- 
caster to broadcast their main 
channels in its digital TV 
package. 

ITV executives have de- 
cided not to allow Sky to 
broadcast Channel 3, the 
national ITV service avail- 
able now in analogue form 
and due to be broadcast si- 
multaneously in digital later 
this year. 

The result is that Sky cus- 
tomers who pay for its satel- 
lite digital services will only 
get the ITV channel in ana- 
logue form — with poorer pic- 
tures and sound than in digi- 
tal — by switching out of 


Sayonarato sake, sushi and geisha sleaze 


Dolce vita 
Japanese style 
may become a 
thing of the 
past after 
crackdown 
on corporate 
entertainment 


Jonathan Watte In Tokyo 
and Dan Atkinson 


M ore than 100 top 
bureaucrats at Ja- 
pan’s powerful 
Ministry of Fi- 
nance yesterday became 
tiie latest victims of a back- 
lash against the wining, 
dining and bribery of top 
officials by wealthy corpo- 
rate interests. 

Finance minister Hikam 
Matsunaga said 112 of his 
staff will be punished for 
accepting excessive enter- 
tainment from banks, bro- 
kerages and insurance com- 
panies they were supposed 
to be supervising. 

“We decided to impose 
severe punishment because 
we found there was exces- 
sive contact between the 
officials and private finan- 
cial institutions,” said Mr 
Matsunaga, announcing 
the results of the Investiga- 
tion of more than 1,000 ! 
offi cials . 

The disciplinary action 
follows wilier moves ear- 
lier this month by the other 
pivotal Institution tmpli- : 
cated in the “excessive | 
entertainment” scandal, 
the Wank of Japan, where 
98 central bank o ffic i al s 
were penalised. 

The prohibition on gifts 
and entertainment Is now 1 
spreading into the non-fi- 
nancifli sector. Earlier this 
month motor group Nissan 
wrote to about 300 compa- 
nies with which it does 
business asking them to 
cease wining, dining and 
otherwise entertaining Nis- 
san personnel. 

“It has been widely 
pointed out that the Japa- 
nese custom of offering 
entertainment and gifts haa 
become excessive,” the let- 
ter, signed by Nissan presi- 
dent Yoshikazu Hanawa, 
says. “From now on, we 
would like yon please to 
refrain from giving gifts, 
banquets and golf trips.” 
Evidence of the awesome 
ability of Japan’s top offi- 
cials and businessmen to 
party all night long has 
been trickling ont of the 
country since the end of the 
1980s, with tales of heroic 
sake consumption and Late- 
night karaoke sessions. 

But it was the collapse In 
November of Yam ai chi Se- 
curities — one of Japan's 
top four brokers — that 
helped bring to the surface 
the darker side of the 
senior “salarymens’” bec- 
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£439m deal 


E ngineering group 
Siebe yesterday took its 
three-year spending 
spree to £2.1 bdion with an 
agreed £439 million bid for 
Eurotherm. 

The deal with the tempera- 
ture controls maker is Siebe's 
ninth acquisition since 1995 
and makes it the world's big- 
gest manufacturer in the 
field. 

Two years ago Siebe set it- 
self a target of doubling Its 
sales, profits and market 
value every five years. It has , 
spent, or is committed to 
spending. £700 million on ac- 
quisitions in 1998 alone. 

However, although the com- 
pany employs more than 
50,000 people worldwide, it 
has not become a household 
name like British engineering 
peers such as GEC and Rolls- 
Royce because few products 
are. made under the Siebe 
label 

The latest deal comes two 
years after Eurotherm was in- 
volved In a highly embarrass- 
ing confrontation with its 
shareholders over Claes Holt- 
man, the group’s highly 
regarded chief executive, who 
was forced out by his follow 
directors after a boardroom 
row. 

Mr Hultman, who is also 
chairme n of stadi um operator 
Wembley, was reinstated 
after furious institutions com- 
plained at the way he bad 
been ousted. 

The deal news sent Euroth- 


Siebe’s acquisitions 

Company bought Price £m 
Eurotherm 439.0 

SimSci 60.0 

Wonderware - 1 96.6 

Coleman Safety 64.0 
& Security 

Eaton's Appliance 193.0 
Controls 

APV 409.0 

Satchwell 96.4 

Demag 22.3 

Unitech ■ 586.5 
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erm shares up 96V4p to 445p, 
against the 460p cash-and- 
share terms offered by Siebe. 

Shares of Siebe, which will 
finance the deal through ex- 
isting borrowing facilities, 
fell77ptol3QSP- 

Announcing the acquisi- 
tion, Siebe’s chief executive. 
Allen Yurko, said it would 
allow the group to sell other 
products to Eurotherm's cus- 
tomer base, adding that there 
would also be potential cost 
savings. 

Mr Yurko added: "This es- 
tablishes Siebe as a global 
leader in the temperature 
controller market, as well as 
giving us a significant pres- 
ence in [other growing 
markets}.” 

Euro therm’s chairman. Sir 
James Hann , said his group 
would benefit from access to 
Siebe's distribution channel s 
particularly In the US and the 
Asia-Pacific region. 
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last orders at a geisha co-operative. Now the entertainment bill Is being curbed 


PHOTOGRAPH: MCHAEL WOLF 



We decided to 
impose severe 
punishment 
because we found 
there was 
excessive contact 
between officials 
and private 
institutions’ 


Finance minister 
Hikaru Matsunaga (left) 



tic nightlife. The pretty 
girls and the golf outings i 
were found to conceal a net - 1 
work of over-familter 
relationships between im- 
portant bureaucrats and 
the corporate e ntitles they , 
supposedly regulated, 
relationships that occasion- j 
ally tipped over into out - 1 
right bribery- ’ 

At the heart of the “enter- 
tainment culture” were 
two of the most powerful 

institutions in the country: 
the Rank of Japan and the 
finance ministry. Officials 
on modest salaries, but 
wielding considerable dis- , 
ere tio nary powers, were 
able to enjoy the high Life at I 


the expense of wealthy ex- 
ecutives who needed 
favours and inside informa- 
tion to oil the business 
wheels. 

Earlier this year it 
emerged that all the mam 
private-sector financial in- 
stitutions employed staff 
called Moftan (Ministry of 
Finance watchers) whose 
job was to wine and dine 
bureaucrats to glean ad- 
vance warning of inspec- 
tions and releases of sensi- 
tive economic data. 

As the dam broke, the 
media treated strait-laced 
Japanese to tales of reck- 
less extravagance and 
louche socialising. Dinners 


at top Tokyo restaurants 
running to £500 or more 
per person were just the 
starter, as for as fan-loving 
central-bank and finance- 
ministry bureaucrats were 
concerned. 

Real treats included the 
£70O-a-head (drinks not in- 
cluded) nyotoimori meal, in 
which male diners enthusi- 
astically scoop sushi Cram 
the body of a naked geisha. 
Post-prandial visits to host- 
ess bars could wipe out an- 
other £500 a head, and the 
scale of “gift-giving” has 
yet to be folly disclosed. 

One club in particular 
bas come to symbolise the 
excesses of corporate enter- 


| tainment of bureaucrats: 
the Louran “no-pan shabu 
I shabu’’ restaurant in 
Tokyo’s notorious Kabukt- 
cbo red-light district, 
where civil servants were 
treated with costly paper- 
thin slices of beef served by 
knicker-less waitresses. 

Once the public might 
have turned a blind eye to 
what is still being excused 
In some quarters as a 
unique Japanese way of 
doing business which has 
j delivered the economic 
goods. The problem is that 
it is delivering no more, 
and those who have suf- 
fered from the economic 
lethargy of the 1990s are no , 
' longer prepared to tolerate 
the gourmet lifestyles and 
sexual predelictions of the 
men from the ministry or 
the bank. 

As a result, Tokyo’s night I 
fever has cooled. “While 
the country prospered, the 
finance ministry was given 
the credit and a certain 
degree of entertainment 
was regarded as accept- 
able,” noted one senior pol- 
itician in the ruling Liberal 
Democratic Party, “But 
now that the economy is in 
trouble, the ministry bas 
fallen off its pedestal and 
its wining and dining cul- 
ture is seen as a core prob- 
lem facing the country/’ 


West leans on 
Japan to take 
further action 


News in brief 
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Mark Atkinson In Parts 


France vetoes new 
EU-US trade talks 
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W ESTERN governments 
called on Janan vester- 


■w called on Japan yester- 
day to take further action 
against the economic crisis 
sweeping Asia. 

Ministers from the 29-mem- 
ber Organisation for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and De- 
velopment, meeting In Paris, 
welcomed the package 
launched by the Japanese 
government on Friday as a 
step in the right direction but 
said that Japan should do 
more to boost domestic 
demand. 

Japan announced a tax cut 
spending plan valued at 
16.65 trillion yen (£76 billion), 
including 4 trillion yen in 
temporary income tax cuts 
and 7.7 trillion yen iq, public 
works spending. As the big- 
gest economy in Asia, Japan 
Is seen as the key to a tum- 
.around In the region's 
fortunes. 

Treasury minister Helen 
Liddell said: “The key mes- 
sage that we need Grom Japan 
is one of determination to im- 
plement the package.” 


FRANCE yesterday vetoed a proposal for a major new round of 
EU-US trade liberalisation talks. French European Affairs Min- 
ister Pierre Moscovici said Paris opposed the idea of a “new 
transatlantic marketplace" while trade tiffs with Washington 
remain unsolved. Key among these is legislation to punish 
Europeans for trading with Cuba. Iran and Libya. 

TMMOnlttr. 7007 Blair ' hoped to put the idea of 

n ®wtiade talks to Mr Clinton in London next month 

-France has reiterated its opposition to this," Mr Moscovici 
? arf iS5 We ? meetine ofjEU fore ign ministers at which he 
issued his veto. As putting the idea to Mr Clinton "needs 
unMinuty among the EU nations, this win now not happen,” he 
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said £jU “US Win now not happen,” he 

The EC had proposed talks in four areas: the removal of 
tectuncal trade barriers, such as incompatible product stan- 

f^tradeKr^SSnd 

tpubUcp ^ IMtand 

n 10 ? Vance some otter European 

Sir Leon Brfttan hadsuj^ 

gested leaving form and audiovisual goods outside the mnTe 




Commercial Union rapped 
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d^ hned m this way for breaking the regulator’s rules on 

offend^ advertisement— for a‘ "Win Win’ ’personal 
equity plan offered by investment firm Advance Call— used nast 






Domestic and small business gas bills set to rise 


CeOa Weston 
Indu stria l Correspondent 


M illions of domestic 
and small business 
gas users could face 
bigger bills next' winter de- 
spite high expectations that 
competition is set to drive 
prices down. But industrial 
and commercial customers 
are set to see their bills cut by 
uptoathird. 

Changes to gas transporta- 
tion charges, due to be Intro- 
duced this autumn by the mo- 
nopoly pipeline business 
Transas, could wipe out the 
benefits of lower prices Cram 
competition and push up av- 
erage annual household gas 
bills by £4^0. But some large 


industrial users on so-called 
interruptible contracts — 
which means their gas can be 
cut off at times of high de- 
mand elsewhere — are set to 
save thousands of pounds. 

The price per therm they 
win pay is to be cut by QJtp, or 
32 per cent, compared with an 
increase of 0.7p, or 3 per cent, 
per therm for domestic users. 

Sue Slipman, director of the 
independent Gas Consumers' 
Council, said last night that 
consumers who thought a 
mild winter meant they could 
save money “will end up pay- 
ing more than the level of in- 
flation increase for gas trans- 
portation". 

Transportation costs ac- 
count for about 40 per cent of 
gas bills. The prices charged to 


shippers by Transco are sub- 
ject to control by the industry 
regulator, Ofgas, but shippers 
are expected to pass on price 
nhanfi es to customers. 

Transco said the price in- 
creases meant that collection 
of the additional £190 million 
it was entitled to under the 
present price control would 
be spread across two years in- 
stead of one. 

“When the charges come 
into effect in October, the pro- 
posals are for an average in- 
crease oT 2 per cent Using the 
current methodology some 
consumers will have in- 
creases above the rate of in- 
flation, others below,” 
. Transco said. 

But Ms Slipman said the 
methodology for calculating 


the cost of putting gas 
through the national pipeline 
system had shifted hi favour 
of commercial users. 

The industry regulator i 
wants to end the practice of 
commercial users paying the 
Don's share or costs to keep 
the gas transportation system 
In place and to shift the bur- 
den more to small business 
and domestic consumers. 

• But Ms SUpman said the 
Government bad clearly indi- 
cated m its utility regula tion 
green paper that it wanted the 
■■sand electricity regulators 
“Crests of energy 
consumers first. "These price 
> mean that the inter- 
i ®~ *“ tte majority of con- 
™?f!- are . not at tte heart of 
regulation" she said. 


Throwing light 
on electricity 
competition 


I HE electricity industry 
I watchdog. Offer, yesterday 


I watchdog. Offer, yesterday 
launched a-£2J5 milli on adver- 
tising and public information 
campaign to prepare 26 mil- 
lion consumers for the advent 
of competition In the domes- 
tic supply market later this 
year, writes Celia Weston. 

Professor Stephen Little- 
child, director-general of 
Offer, said that in addition to 
a national telephone helpline 
and 16 feet sheets — on such 
subjects as safety, b filing and 
doorstep selling — every 


household would receive a 
booklet explaining bow com- 
petition would affect them. 

All the companies likely to 
be involved in supplying the 
domestic market are required 
to sign up to enforceable 
codes of practice. 

Prof Littlecbild said: “I am 
determined to see the benefits 
of competition extend to all 
customers as soon as practi- 
cable.” 

But the five-month delay in 
providing a choice of supplier 
means that competition will 
not begin in selected areas 
until September. Eastern, 
Manweb, Seeboard, York- 
shire and Scottish Power 
bave been named as the five 
companies scheduled to open 
their markets first. 
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Racing 


Options open 


SPORTS NEWS 13 



Graham Rock 



t&at Xaar and 
King Of Kings would 
fece only a handfUl of 
rivals m Saturday’s Sa- 
gitta 2.000 Guineas at N» 
market were dispelled when* 
total of 24 poteEm 
were left in at yesterday’s 
five-day declaration stageT^ 

Xaar. who pleased Andre 
Fabre m work at Chantilly on 

SSSSfSs / emains a besS 

pp , ir 5 t^vourite. His old 
riva l Tamarisk might be 
switched to the Newmarket 
Clawic, having been an in- 
tended challenger for the 
french 2.000 Guineas at Long- 
champ eight days later. 

Beaten seven lengths by 
Xaar in the Dewhttrst S taley 
Tamarisk is owned by the 
Hlghclere Racing Thorough- 
bred Syndicate. Their repre- 
sentative, Tim Jones, said * "If 
the ground at Newmarket 
looked to be good to soft or 
better, and it was heavy in 
France, with no respite, we 
would consider running 

him ”■* 

A few defections are antici- 
pated; Godolphin have four 
entries, of which Central 
Park and Almutawakel are 
expected to line up, and the 
Derby favourite Second Em- 
pire has been declared in case 
a last-minute setback were to 
prevent King Of Kings from 
taking his chance. 

Over half of the Godolphin 


SSt“^S 5 a 2 ^ v ® d -* t Newm *r- 

and Simon Crisford 
rep orted a trouble-free fli ght- 
wMj no iwiries to the horses. 
TWo withdrawals by Godol- 
« the 1,000 Guineas 

VerdS Em- 

™fsy to represent the Dubai 
team, but the latter is not a 
certain starter and a decision 
will be made later in the 

“We have been pleased with 
wnat we have seen in Embas- 
sy^ work recently, but we 
have not yet decided whether 
to campaign her over a miiA 
or keep her to sprint dis- 
tances,” Crisford explai ned 

The 20 declarations for the 
Hues' Classic on Sunday in- 
clude Criquette Head’s Lov- 
ing Claim, who wtu be ridden 
by Olivier Peslier following 
the withdrawal of Andre Fa- 
bre’s Uninhibited. 

With rain forecast through 
the week, soft-ground finite 
were backed for the 1,000 
Guineas yesterday. Both 
Coral and Hill’s reported sig- 
nificant support for King Of 
Kings’s stable companion 
Shahtoush, to be ridden by 
Michael Kinape. 

Available at 40-1 on Satur- 
day morning, Aldan O’Brien’s 
filly was shortened from 16-1 
to 12-1 yesterday. 

• Tomorrow’s Flat meeting 
at Ascot is in doubt, and the 
stewards will hold an inspec- 
tion at ll.3Gam today. The go- 
ing is officially heavy with 
waterlogged patches. 



Snooker 


O’Sullivan has 
resting White 
in his sights 


Clive Evertoo In Sheffield 


Easy rider . . . Michael Hills partners Bold King to a comfortable win at SouthweU yesterday photograph: george shelton 


R onnie o’sulltvan 

loomed as Jimmy 
White’s quarter-final 

opponent in foe World Cham- 
pionship by improving his 7-1 
overnight lead over Alan 
McManus to 12-4 going into 
their final session at the Cru- 
cible Theatre last evening. 

O'Sullivan, winner of four 
titles this season, failed to 
convert frame-winning 
breaks of 94, 91 and 89 into his 
150th century but never 
allowed Scotland’s world 
No. 10 back into foe match. 

White had earned himself a 
lie-in and a day off by beating 
Darren Morgan 13-3 with a 

session to spare. 

The romantic dream of win- 
ning foe world title after so 
many disappointments, and 
two mediocre seasons, has be- 
come reality. If he takes foe 
£ 220,000 first prize after losing 
six previous finals it will cost 
W illiam Hm £1 million as he 
has been backed down from 
66-1 to 13-2. 

Off table he Is easy and 
relaxed. On it his concentra- 
tion seems stitched together 
as never before. 

He speaks highly of Mike 
Finmgan of Advance Train- 
ing, a Preston company 
which specialises In business 
motivation. Noel MQler-Chee- 
vers, a 61 -year-old property 
millionaire who Is himraaf 
still of century-break stan- 


dard, helped him reorganise 
hlS ehantir finawwi and h0S 
been guide, philosopher and 

friend in focusing his mind 
for his matches. 

One reason why White has 
not fiddled his talent is that 
he has too often prioritised 
immediate pleasures at foe 
expense of even foe medium- 
term view. This Hma he has a 
new repose. 

Matthew Stevens, a 20-year- 
old Welshman who has al- 
ready reached two world- 
ranking finals, and Mark 
Kin g, a left-hander who is as- 
sured of a place to foe top 16 
for next season after starting 
this one 20th, resumed at 4-4 
and adjourned at lunch at 8-8. 

From 7-4 down King made 
consecutive centuries, 100 
and IQS, and was unlucky to 
knock to a red as he split foe 
pack from potting foe black at 
foe outset of foe 14 th. Stevens 
made 77 from that to lead 8-6 
but King won foe remaining 
two frames. 

Peter Ebdon had reached 
only one semi-final in the p re- 
ceding seven world-ranking 
events of the season but has 
recovered much of the form 
which took him to the final 
here two years ago. The break 
of 124 with which he com- 
pleted his 13-5 win over Fer- 
gal O’Brien, the world No. 23 
from Dublin, was his sixth 
century of foe championship. 
His quarter-final opponent is 
foe Benson & Hedges Cham- 
pion Mark Williams. 
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Bath Jackpot card 


GRAHAM ROCK 


TOP FORK 


2.00 
210 
3 00 
3.30 
4.00 
430 
500 
5.25 


Peak Path 
HIM 
Speed Ob 
SE p VmfeR (nap) 

□ton ledger Dwde (Ob) 

SpHt The Aces Spit The Aces 

MaryCid 
Red Samoa 


Lett-handed hack of just owr IJSra wlh 4J run-in which rtsss al the 
way to tte finish. Sepa^eedensaon ter races met 5f&5t 161 yds. 
Going: Salt ★ Denote tankas. 

Draw. High nuttas tenured aver 5f. 

Long tfirtance tnvdten: b Al Retathe p.00). Bafymote (4iX? & 
Red Cltaiga (43Q) J Beny, lanes 21 3 mies. 

Sewn day tuners 5 lOO Tycoon Tlu. 

Bfotaradfintthne: None, tfistmfe 330 Fkkar; 500 Time 
Project 

Figure, m brackets after horse's name denote days since test outing. 
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Nottingham runners and riders 


GRAHAM BOCK 


TOP FORM 


2.15 
245 

3.15 

3.45 

4.15 

4.45 
530 


Ctn-Lki 


CtahMJo 
AIM 
Gotten Reef 
1M 

(ah) Sweet Draans 

Btes D«ter FafisOVoness 

SCptetoni MaLaVhta 

Left-handed. teMlIttn feadutei 410 rui-in. Streighl 61. 

Gotag Soft 6f hBavy h ptees. * Denotes bflrfws. 

Dram: Lea rurtoas best over im. 

Long dtetanoo Vw e fcre: Pteasao'a Hertape (3.15) & Benfleol 
630) M Pipe. Dawn 198 mfcs. 

Seven day teonoc None. 

Blinkered M tne: 215 Sky Man&h. Ymnt None. 

HjLTEs In toadets sftor hene’s name denote days shce test oukig. 
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J Berry 0-4 Cloterfl 83 

R tented 6-13 — A HcCstby B B 
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U<UnB-12 A Kate — 

MeMnJtedfiii -11 KBtey* V 
Baartg6-12 CTtagwffl* 0 


Boa j Betel B-7 

i am- Bntett 6-7 


00 inflate m KBlrfa 6-7 
13(19 o- PI — l(njOA5tel6-7 

Hfl 4aWSteylteP*JC0a»ar6-7 
15 « so- Stefian(19gC0W|«5-7 

16(125 0 ttectated Matte m-UeBeiyfr-7 

Beate 4-1 Or Hwe, 6-1 Jumt lUSa.SwkkuOin. 7-1 QUA 6-1 SMkn. 

Bat Sate 9-1 Sete Byte, 12-1 Stejfe Be, Mterea 
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U (1) -62000 

nno 06500 
0(13) 00306- 
14W 10000 


61 £3,526 (20 declared) 
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5-W J Craa 

I— AM 
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rte>M BO) CVM 3-8-1 S Si 

te (189 MJiraa 3-6-13 p ua 
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saassssi"-' 

6-8-10 —Ora 

W(1« -00023 Stack teteovOBK Bite 4-6-6. ■ 

18(7) 3B055 teEtennsMtam 

5-8-6 A 


17(15) 50200- 
18(17) 53E0B- 

ttB 60000 
200} 50300 

BKteB-1 
EkK.12-1Bd> 


.P tea 3-6-2 . 
tel 3-8-0 

la Ketefnq P Uctea 4-r-i? 1 

9-t SBk n Dm*. »-l Ctete Nteodi Ccrar. Rter 
Dtem.GtehtnBM.t4-i R«fe Mr, Branl lady 





I2Y0 

5f£2^11 (8 declared) 


II Oman 8-12 MEte ■ 

te dta 


5-12 _ _ A MeDafet $M8 

. MteB-12 8kU — 

-nir-n — rnim.-T- .iftae — 

3 SmcUn fl? J Bsay 8-12 K Date 87 

pa ^ g{ . 
■ ’ 


DfayaKCMPCteB-? 

BkaSlteHMB-7 . 


, 3-1 Ifcg « hra.4-T finttn tel 9-2 flteWtew. 5-198*^6-1 

Catsnter.6-1 PteWsUv- 13-1 SteHtenan 14-1 OfepdCfen. 


O ^ E RADFORD MAHXBlI FflLLK' STAKES TfO 
Q^KlIni 54yds £4.468 (16 declared) 

oo Bate tenwieH tete 6-11 

8 font Fkv HM) B Hetay (Ml 

0 Baifa (UJMJrac 8-11 

8 tateteynn} JeSnijtH0flac»«m8-ll ... I Paten — 

=-MM(fas)H Candy 6-11 C Botkr 87 

30- MraftranRt4}lteJAtaMte 

6-11 L Knock 87 


.aura 86 




Ite S lata BIMte 6-11 Date OSte — 

5 IraraAa tea (BHCBl 8-11 W Ryra 0 

6 HteBtnqRrcdB-li Dinted — 

00D- fcnrtD Joy (laail Ryan 6-11 A Dad 14 

663- tea te(2H)PMMira B-11 J Caral 0 

12(4) 6 PndteB tea (1371 JC*an6-n V Htery — 

OR 0 HUan Cariaa (27) S mas S-1 1 Itad — 

14(10) sate M item 6-11 S Sate* — 

Q(7) 04 ha III i rang an J Date 8-11 MMlq 0 

IS (14) 9532- Tsofli (t87) W Ptejn 8-11 K Oaky «0 

Bite 3-1 Mtea. 7-C Urate las. 4-1 VMA 6-1 TanspM*- 12-1 Ora 
Kfe. tee Cte. 14-1 Kte 16-1 teste 


g LEVY BOARD KAWMCAP3YO 


lm 54yds £3,872 (I B declared) 

■ 9-7.C Tmana ffl 
OT Piltey 



SagJIC) .J„Staar94 8 D < 


. l7)JDmkp( 

(1S7) 7 Arams 9-5 

m-iaow 

(aa)54Euirfr4 k Barter 

fcaJCra»3-2 

. RbdmB-2 

iei7)DHwtaJB»9-1 
Xbg J 6 SqtMUnm 9-1 

(172}JHkB-n A CO 

r*l)»sni»6-1l P to I 

Amu 6-ii c 

30804 Farate (7) M Bfertfmd 6-9 D 

-00531 -nptorianNTMkre-O 

4664 8tateP4)DrJ9oq|8^ 

40000 Ckt-Jn (20) M Bmio 6-6 0 


000-0 te Tplri pq U Oanam 8-6 
304000 FtaaraBksI 



: 8-1 SwS boat, 7-1 Caseem. toDaai 6-1 toateSte 19 
1-1 San Oout 12-1 Un-Eh. teite BOte 14-1 BMMi 




HralairmnDHMiJnsM-ID- A I 
irajiiranTF rnpi ir.i in»i , i - ooa 

teltek WBJrai 


'HANDICAP 

1 rn 2f £4,078 (9 declared) 

33021- 
10245 
0400-3 

6-6-13 

-51202 
600M 
(0003 
40400 
040- 
00-000 



n« BMmd 4-6-12 


BUte « Man (a*. 4-1 Bate Dotes. 5-1 
7-1 smite «-i to oubbm io-i?teo up 



a n Bute 4-6-10 J f I 

03-8-9. 

9 BUCKS +6 . 

itngtfrttoy 3-8-3 RUM 

lB4)RJPna 4-7-12. 


g_gQATTHBOROUm HANDICAP 


imffl £3,420 (16dadared) 

1M 000047 latelUtlBHHn MM. 

2ha 23000 toRtitefUiBCu 

slid 14-600 nraora(l7)Wjte4 

40 0010-3 Hyt&cOaeat (48) KMcMto 4-8-12 — JFEpa* 

6(11) ©TM ratete«44fk*M->7 (Meffl 

■ B 0«3-5UteteP)BB*te5-9-8 ACM 

7 fit) 0006 S0SM (71 R test 4-94 P MM 

• ns W00O- Bawdani Un Pte 8 ABuMr 4-6-13 -M team 

Ip] 200M OMBtedgCOM 5-8-12 J GMbad (7) 

UR 2000-5 StoUtoil&imMWtete 

8-6-12 tCtote*! 

Iim -32362 DMraSkra08Uaa9pi5-B-12 — J BteH-* 

na 00304 saamBte ( up tarfe 4-6-u — bum* 

1303 00075- Bati raatng BUeate 6-6-11 — D ITiaamii Q) 

MB 40300- Bate Aa Mia (IS G lxaD4-B-10 — II fite* 

95-S30 Ml Prn »umu (7) Ito HKtaj 5-a-fl T ara— 

00004 tePmapgRWw 4-7-10 D* Etoe* 

6-1 Diraw ten B-i lkterad.7-1 Uyslc ten Tate Bsy.6-1 
HbbUWsU. 10-1 Ste)Ete. Saw Pw. 13-1 Bfeutevum 


Results 


PCHfTEPRACT 

OM »fa d, HOUH.V QOI6. fi Coettrane 
(20-1): a. Cate Late (B-lfc Atetev 
e>M (4-6 fav). 5 ran SM. 1 W 
Tote: £11-70: S4J50, £afl0. D ual F: £29-50. 
CSF; C130m. Wh 
3.1C lira 40 t. 

I2S-1V SL KM*B ^Ntor fio-n t*W|i 

T ran 3. 1* (R IWto 

SSd)Tote 0^70-. OJSO. Ciao. Deal f. 

£22.10 CSF: £4244 c 

auas f * m Mil 1, BLACK K* c 
Conan (M-i): AAlOa 0-lf ^ •P 1 *"* 
MarilTur" [7-D- 0-3 fsv ™B wlek * P***. 15 
ran a e. (R easttntan; Torn; ttSJMt aA 
San am. IteaTR £S3 l80- two: tTSJO. 

CSF: £8X35. Trl cust om &nrmk . 

4.18 (late ^ 

(5-2); 2, Wkto te**f 
iMigrf. (15-s lav). 12 ran HO. 6 -JU 
feat) Tote: C350; 

£1150. Trtor0B.20.CW: Cl -2J- ... 

CM (MU IjJPUUteBO, KFte (+4 

lavi: 2. lAiifrar — pb- 1 ); r* 

wr , l m M^a aiaflMl 17 ran 1,1 (W 

Tcteatc Cl JIHA O .«#*aaca aAW. Dale 

b.ibcib am i.—ygSrtlS 
Qbte («-ih *i 

rarauft CSP E432JB. Trtcaac 

SS«S^Mrt*on. **- 

wardtoBath. . 

PUtctEPcmn.489.7a 

dUAOPOTcEE&OO- 


SOUTHWEU. 

UO (Irak 1. BOLD MHO, 14 Hflla (4-5 
uq j Imii.Vt (5-»: a, Mdate a 
(16-1). 8 ran 5. 4. y HMHITo m ei^ Cl.ia 
£1.10. C2JD. Outl f:t3J30.CSP:t2M. 

3jM (1u 40i 1, STATE APPROVAL, C 
Carver (7-2): •» Oer Kara Hm flft-1); *» 

CWaMBpeB (ovens ted. 8 ran Nk. 4. (Mas S 

Wilton) Tote BAM: £lib. 22XH £1 AO. 
r isaea Trt te £8 jo. csf; cci.tb. n* Mto- 

1. WABOiKl ■BACM.MnaJ 
Moore (10-1): *, Ptee «te Ite 


(16-1). iB ran'lJl^ ^ L T 9^ 
■02.70: £2.70. sxia 5^ * 

G208D. TrVX £B4^a C8R E SL05. THcete 

4U0(aoi 1. tMw yP HoOyd (14 -1 j: X 
,tekHtev(2S-l): 3. P aer f y flu aee (2Q-1T 
14 «" tit nk-ff ^ 
(ngtofl) TW«K rrSJtS £&» tt4^ J2LB0. 
oSSfi tsoe^o. Titeiwm S*asn 
onrrted forward to Ban 4it CSFS E31153- 

agaswaiB 

IlSbaCSRISSAJaNBrSoanePaAoa.ftea 

i SfSTaSK ««c. u r^ 

sa* * 

SS^oJkE^DO: EW-W. £260. E1.W. 

o2t& mmothS £ 8&ia CSP. esom. 
Trtcaat£l77- 6a_ . .. 
puewohMiAia. 

OUADPOTICB7JO. 


KEEPING TRACK 

0891 222 + 


v- 



NOTTINGHAM 

BATH 
ASCOT® 

HUNTINGDON <E) 

AU. COURSES R 

aujtnttSOM**""*** ~ __ /-x -- =~ 


TT^^Nia rdlanCiNTERACTivE _j 


Huntingdon (N-H-) evening card for amateur riders 


RON COX 


TOP FORM 


l« SSmSL 

SS E 5* 8 SSSS 

S-S iwra^APri DotteB CoOecJ 

?lo Satotetar 

Oni. ittH-handad trade of fMn witfr 200fSs assy benett 

mk S® ™d* 


te Jk *■ ROBSff IHfTON MEMORIAL HJNTBBT CHASE 

Oil Q 3 m £1,223(3 declared) 



teaSMteyp) 0 

mis T^Sira(^mMJfttBi5iJ'i2-o sow** p) 0 

tZ-urarateiMSMte** 5-1 Ttote 7-1 w«iAi W Mramraiteite *»« 


SBUTRET BBTAN NOVICE HUNTBS* CHASE 
3m £1238 (10 declared) 

MRRWinwa 7-12-7 . 



-mil ■BtHSto 
212-11 

-PseiM 
na^aara 
6451Pte0y. 
42539’MUBH 

-imn 

26(32 Steo teas 
04512 


■-wfcy 4-6 1088*1 R» 3-1 MteMMcuateniii 26-1 Mfcft8.RatfamA Mas ter 


6 4 eHUKlflieDaNNOMCEHUNTraS’ CHASE HML 

Bl 93m £1^09 H4 dedered) 

« nein ^raWBovira fin H tens B-12-Q AS 


433QU3 

P13Z50 «Apte(l$«6fteinail-!M>- 


ite 


B = 


Trainer watch 


teats tete* nn Mr i mm tewr m te tet tey — Bate 2» hb«i. DHote to P 

^tawara Z15 NEMttete- P b*s to M Ote: fleauo, R Arateg n A Sote 2.45 le Strata. U 
ta p to toiC ten BCW* 345 tteteP Iterw BBjteoK 

(ten H Craoa d WsJ CaaadBi 4.15 BBsactaip WfC. J Dtop B G Btasr. tenra R 
SsSnntt b J ftetust 4.45 tezU Soak P Uooney to B Hanbuqr. 5J0 Btette b*. J tote B 6 
am. 




22 -1PU Frte lM(45) 

2*333 Wraa(U)gJl 

331111 ‘ 

P-6212 
PPC21 
5-6211 
1221 IF ante rut (D). 
-21111 Bnrtiatte(i 

P53-54 Obrarafisr- 
BH-11 MWBn 


WteTH 6-12-0 

ita S an ivi 2-0 
7 - 12-0 

)« Its E Mr 9-12-0.. 
nwTghBl 10-12-0 
Iks R Vbny 7-12-0- 
l*»P&*0ff6-12J> 
itow Warner 7-12-0 
finer 7-12-0 



HA« 7-2 toett Qoke. 9-2 *Oft Origin* 5-1 OBo »tb». 6-1 H* Eac* 8-1 IBoy tel tote, 
AAjbiy Bate, 10-1 Ficdi Ice 


! SPS ADVBmSDf 6 NOVICE MWX£ 

2m 1 1 0yds £2.425 (9 declared) 

iMneiansr7-iT-i3 

-^**-140*7-11-13- 
TT* 5-1 1-8.. 

.. tow 5-11-8 
Bwctol 9-11-6 
R 1*5-11-6 . 

Ltera 9-11-1 


4-6 Sbn Qste. 7-? teftogt 5-1 A DvOaTb»Dit). 9-1 OqUOfOxi 




7JZO 


0103 Hi KUNTHtS* CHASE 

'2m 4f 110yds £1,273 {13 declared) 

314211 JbJb Bor (Uf V Bkm 9-12-5 
R1RHPR MMNHN Ptell-IM 
nfilte 


-H3F1 


_i U Hon 6-12-0 
J IksMDFtebod 1S-12-0 
JlteHWna 12-12-0 
- 79-12-0 


P)fl)SfiaraiJ2-1M 


aW2 totete Dos (2b (CO) TDMC^rtiy 13-12-0 

llWSoraaUttflhy 7-12-0 — 

PWfS teNUliQI) P Hrt 1HM - 


^SSSS' 



, 10 DGrtBBS 11-12-0 
to(9-1I-S 


BrateK 3-1 Dte orao, 7-2 JsJsBw. M tool 17 b tot. 8-1 
Het* IS. 18-1 Onnra* 2M Yhrateral 


OgmurnK Eflz-flaaj. 12-1 LnastaR 


EAST ANGUAN DALY TIMES 
fflUWCAPHURlHE 

2m 51 110yds £2,390 (8 declared) 

015121 StoTIa ora (IB (ED) UQutoe 10-11-13 — — 
tauiP tearaCamc(7)HlBreQl2-lV-5 
7574 8B*ttBfiqBtoeAo6- 
4-FP34 tetoato(4B(CD)lteJ 

032-6 0ftnail ti (a T HcSdwm B-10-12 

MB HMSSm (tNHfelB 7-10-e 



7-4 Star He to 3-y KrL 6-1 Dram to. 7-1 »ten Str. 10-1 to fte One* W finsooar, 

Ittnkr. 20-1 Cte tey- 



"!*?&: 5 




Ascot (N.H.) tonight 


RON COX 


TOP FORM 


Tompetoo 
Storm Alert 
Saxon Me 
Sprint Up 


Mgefs Lad 
Stem Alert 


TfesnOfUn 


5J0 
&0D 
630 

7.05 
7.35 

6.05 Shore Party Sqnma Ghana (bap) 

Testing. rtaht-Handed Bianguiar axxse ol ISm eilti 240yds run-in. mostly uprtl Sffit tEncas- 
Gtev Stm. chase couse good to soft In ptares. * Denote bfetora. 
tiwfliautnciiheiefcm- Feds LiaGoMp3gSBchaite.Cunitifi6 288 maes-Maei'a Lad 
PJ0) P Hasten. N Yate 243 mfes. QjfflWanXhaflflngB (6JX? 4 Shaw Optkro Pl 30)T 
Eecteftjy, NYorta 227 miss. 

Sana day ratanre: Nona. Bantered or vfaored firet fine: None. 

Figures in taaEfcelB atler horse's name denote days foce last outing. FJW. 


5 SQWQHaPAGEH'lMPHURDLE 


1 3m £5.069(8 declared) 

22!4ii uprated 
650002 M p tei 
41124 Traps* 0 
4UOE8 teirafe 
410V3 8 
234281 tedt 
PS1135 I 

03403 n y teu B— ra 


BBC2 



P Hater 6-11-10 

.MHO 

N T«fcov6atac 7-iD-lO 

J 03*39-50-9 . 


NTehbvtoK 8-10-6 
. . telRUenfc6-ll>-3 , 
BlteMAoB-10-a 


_c 

J A 


S“» 


DNkMjm 7-10-0 A 

_ 3-1 Tcrapeteo, 7-2 toTsiAUteleOBrtnj.6-1 MegSWn. 7-1 EsuDe Woflne. 6-1 BitoB^. 14-1 Go 
Mac 26-1 tev toner. 

RBBB0E- Bgte late Jute M avtert. ton dew3wl«*d ffiLira Wars Wtey2aaUKHto 
rasbophdl Ga Alapteteiitf&cL ■* drareranactoka. npraAx.a*>d4. BWWTtoPnBB 
aCMeten hrfil fert te- 0 totofc: BmN tan te M hum m *i ty CM I A toteSwter aeStteap 
A Hw Mi DKriaF Pten poniert 7fc, ten nnieEiime3<u. me p* ten M 2aoi 3te at 15. IlIhrtM Re 
PlmAtelMtoteafi)Mmt>AriKiaaRtr4liBteteDiBwtKaqaaw5<MiAtae3BlraiU,&>- 
S& te Do CofegraHBtfie. fcfl m M2ool etewtafae tEtatoM. terflotey KmataNMny tehcaiM 
amiteuterai.ftiuaal inirial*||3oul»ilte7. iiiaehmflBamVy»wBzrga3ntoHiSa- 


MICHAEL PAGE HOT CHASE 

lUV 2m £1 0.036 (6 declared) 


BBC2 

-33lK.Dwto TO (OR 0 Stated 11-12-0 -' 

- — i A 

taCrahy - 



56-10-B . 


Mr 0 


D Uteri* 12-10-9 
WJwto 9-10-0 _ 

jaftri 6-10-0 . 


L 


CUMHto 
LA*! p) 


c 7-4 Stem AM 7-2Cnbten OHflBOB. 4-1 hdm Jutoy- B-^BamaranBcy. 7-1 total. 36-1 EM 


l£d W B lOlv BM*aT Itfc job raateed Ira te 5, 311 Wrt JMw lie Mbtar « 
toate aa th. 0 CBtebteiCMHraB bteuch 07*. ran Mete. 0 te & 28 w*te lata Kate m Hf an 
top di Gd. bate Jotey: 0* mw. ittfeB ranteng Oh. eeteano) ter 3 al llftirf 17. 231 ieM 
Eoaln OteBteOtetenn 2«r tap A 61 Sam Met late *■ * art. one" art* tat, tote 4. « bdW 

■ra2rarairerai5ltote6literaSqrnBmriltetoMl2m3lnmdiGa 


it O/%J0»«M0wiaiN0tfireir«p chase 

OiWV3rr f 10yds £7530 (9 declared) 

351211 
0-3141 

315PM Fecte Licet 
F1 1441 hrateft 
F-llff C aHB tef 
PGP2M rateWef 
-Pi tip r 
321231 I 
3043? I 

E 4-1 CBnste. MCtew Rmte 6-1 Fnkfe FwteUe Gold. 7-1 Soon Cur, 8-1 Shwa Optana. 

-1 Uy* tele. 14-1 Basatete 

LhJ ate imBl rda 2 at ran m mi. tete lay t M ■ te iwoaser 3»H rap ch, GO. 

^( W u ff natoi&hnri^iteMhkto2rarriraDuLjraa*l«B3te(aaeter3m2l 

iratocfca tew uaEtettlrt loin, to tan 13* iri»3w.*w*dBwsite ten- BraPcoraMtodraMB 
m^Snn tor O, Hn Braaflbara Iwl wicnarfcten tea. rtfflta. toe out Dra Ciaittm (rote 31 a Ftedura 
Sfl to diO^ tamtetlJMiai wte vdewd dra«1lnd4M«riMaitoate Htetaktraa mo 

teteMiLte raSrarae 0H TUpteUraiU ** £ffn Ate AUto* to AUMin 

»raintodtein0d& 131 ^MParamdyteWnantaital1nari.SB. ton Ma. Nai|, iiiiBaU. 
totatoTtichta^Stebte2m71wtopcli.Sfl Ctaw towtoOrad Whper kw2«rwiritei.3 
to of 6 hteM Med te Swatem tend nw dl Gd 



T ^%CJ0HNJN0IWHH NOVICE JfCAP'iBDIE 

f aww 2m 11 0yds £3,648 [5 declared) 


08123 TlaanBlira(28»«JN*rao6-11-11 

B4F11 SpdOUJpnH MPW *-11-9 

1 a n 1 1 1 * 

SH415 craaari, . 

502105 AaoteP8teW« p “*dir4-10-9 


)GL HOOT 4-10-13 
)ia*P9» 5-10-11 



Btera 13-8 SptalJR M Hadtort 4-1 TewOlias. TWAateerHjia. 10-1 total 
rem Bare tol UK lwph»5»i Oteue Eh. te nnadim nr m. H d 8. 3B brand toe 

58r.hH 71 a Aral fa aw lap MSd-Sn. Sprite 10 10MW8d8lO 01 

toU am U9L Ito 2 oadnlni tolai. ataonBUr. bee Itataa 

Mate F«*d ia.34ltteind (MMBChnraaBlteain B6S8. 


PM- te A aa toa Ute tglj 

‘aaferaraSSraS'l 


7 4 *■ MTSUBSi DIAMOND VIS0N NOVICE CHASE 

BWW2m 3f 110yds £4.418 (9 declared) 



■ate 3 - 1 101111ml T 29n»Fra 1 * Pwactew. 11-2 to**), 7-1 ategtateto.tanhd6B*y. 12-1 
Bte5.20-10ra 

renOBE- to M Wraan«Mnhbtewad4 art. 4li d A sahteidd Spwitatatetoddi2n«laHdi 
Ql-SIL HMfiteUB teaditer3ouL tecHm an mtea 3n>d4. GtheiMAattste te tepx 2m1lnweH 
Hw. urato Btey: TaW o9 tan 7f> MU Men tak te Chpdm had heap M, Hql mofixrt UfcQtas, 


ASCOT CHtCKET CUB NOVICE HURDLE 


>2m4f £3,778 (12declafaD 


2 

w 

n 

._telM toOfer. 4-1 MLMttn. 9-2A0BP1qor. 6-1 SrasnOara.aBBRra. 9-1 JuNp. 14-1 
'*rto. 25-1 feraft. 33-1 FMa 

nHCH-MraotoftorateieftM SatUUiiMailittPoMtaBffto inrtiavitt 
G^Mto^iwtoBieadrariralteNDNartrttoaiA3iAtebi«nMBd.llrr “ 



2MlBPiiaii rilirim^B 

xnattaS oat nil tart Woa toi rtft 30 batra asnwfea AyrMl awM. Gd. 

ittrara0jBMKto3ridlltoSHtoaraaraai«nteM.Si. 


LaU2ajisxm 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 


Jodzyi 


Id fate % LMSt 


AMfcCoy 



3 105 267 

24 102 235 

24 128 148 

10 0 213 

18 135 133 

13 65 19.7 

ID 79 137 


+3178 

+727 

-4266 

4JQ 

2436 

+1E7S 

+438 


Thtes 


id to % lama 


OW tebto 

l« 

IT* 

■Jl 
KC 

jtH 
OSbaate 


H 21.4 
78 21.1 
97 155 
0 133 
58 317 


18 
18 
15 
13 
12 

12 ire 117 
11 0 162 


-961 

-15.19 

+886 

-3024 

+1263 

-6093 

-2612 
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Football 


Wright 

makes 

Arsenal 

return 


I AN WRIGHT made his 
long-awaited return to 
action in a reserve game 
for Arsenal against West 
Ham last night at South- 
end’s Roots Hall ground. 

The 34-year-old England 
striker, out for four months 
with hamstring, cartilage 
and groin problems, had 
played only 20 minutes as a- 
substitute — against Chel- 
sea on February 8 — since 
damaging a hamstring in 
the FA Cup replay with 
Port Vale on January 14. 

Wright, Arsenal’s record 
scorer, has missed their 
push for the Premiership 
title and, although still in 
Glenn Hoddle’s squad, has 
missed England’s World 
Cup warm-up games since 
playing an important part 
In their qualification game 
in Italy in October, hitting 
a post in the 0-0 draw. But 
Hoddle has said that for his 
final squad of 22 be will 
pick only those playing reg- 
ular first-team football. 

PHOTOGRAPH: ALEX MORTON 



Kendall in 





a 

trouble 





v. 


Ian Ross 



E VER TON’S apparent 
reluctance to sanc- 
tion Howard Ken- 
dall's plan to buy the 
Queens Park Rangers for- 
ward John Spencer could 
leave the manager facing an 
unpleasant, if familiar, di- 
lemma this week. 

As Kendall contemplates 
how to extend the club’s 44- 
year residence in Eng l i sh foot- 
ball’s top flight beyond this 
awmn, the Goodisoo board's 
shelving of the deal would risk 
hi.« resignation. 

A man of principle, Kendall 
ended his second spell in 
charge at Everton, in late 1993, 
In almost identical, circum- 
stances. After being informed 
that the directors would not 
approve the £1.5 million acqui- 
sition of the then Manchester 
United forward Dion Dublin, 
Kendall resigned believing 
that his authority had been de- 
liberately undermined. 

Spencer, currently in' the 
second month of a loan period, 
had expected to complete the 
formalities of a £L5 million 
transfer today. The deal, 
which lacks overwhelming 
support at boardroom level 
was given the go-ahead late 
last week but only after the 
Scotland international spent 
Hme in a London clinic receiv- 
ing treatment for a minor 
heart problem. 


But , with ." Everton’s E& 
miership status. under, threat 
after Saturday’s defeat 
Sheffield Wednesday.r-the 
Merseyside club’s chairman 
Peter Johnson is Hkdy to 
seek to bah the transfer for 
contractual reas on s. . ' •* 

With Kendall baying prom- 
ised Spencer that bis transfer 
would be completed' ftxis 
week, Johnson knows -.mat 
stopping it might : piish Over- 
ton deeper into crisis/ 

Coincidentally, it was a row 
over the funding of a pro- 
posed transfer which precfpp 
tated the departure of Ken- 
dall’s predecessor Joe Royle 
13 months ago. . 

Royle, now in charge at 
Manchester City, resigned 
after Johnson declined to give 
him a small amount of money 
to buy the little-known Nor- 
wegian defender Claus 
Eftevaag. 

Meanwhile, Merseyside 
neighbours Liverpool could 
be without the defenders Rob 
Jones and Dominic Matteo for 
the rest of the season. 

Jones is definitely ruled out 
with a hernia and faces an op- 
eration this week while Mat- 
teo awaits the results of a 
scan before knowing the el- 
tent of the knee Injury he sus- 
tained in the 4—1 defeat by 

Jason McAteer and Steve 
Harkness are expected to 
replace the pair against West 
Ham at Airfield on Saturday. 


Geller unbending 
about Hoddle visit 


Martin Thorpe 


Hot pace . . . Michael Andretti’s Swift-Ford burns after crashing at Nazareth In Pennsylvania yesterday. He had led most of the first half of the IndyCar race. Britain’s Mark Blundell 
crashed his Reynard-Mercedes and had a precautionary brain scan. Jimmy Vasser won by 1.4sec from Alex Zanardi 


G lenn hoddle was 
yesterday taking 
legal advice after the 
spoon-bender Uri Geller 
refused to deflect from his 
claim that the England 
coach had visited his home 
and taken part in some sort 
of spiritual ritnaL 
Hoddle described Ge Iter’s 
allegations made in a Sun- 
day newspaper as “an ex- 
traordinary combination of 
lies. Inaccuracies, exagger- 
ations and misleading 
innuendos'*. 

The Football Association 
said the England coach was 
taking “urgent legal ad- 
vice” and was “expected to 
take action against both Mr 
Geller and the newspaper”. 

Geller has constantly 
refused to give a specific 
date for the meeting, saying 
only that it occurred before 
Hoddle became England 
coach. Yesterday, however, 
he continued to Insist that 
Hoddle did visit his Berk- 
shire home, accompanied 
by his faith-healer Eileen 


Brewery and the former 
Chelsea player Paul Elliott. 

“I am surprised and sad- 
dened by the statement 
issued by Glenn Hoddle.” 
he said. “I stand l>y -the 
article which was pub- 
lished, and for the record, 
as I have stated and now 
repeat, prior to his appoint- 
ment as England coach 
Glenn Hoddle did visit my 
house with Eileen Drewery 
and Paul Elliott. 

“Apart from a brief meet- 
ing at a football match a 
few months ago, Glenn 
Hoddle has not visited me, 
nor spokep to me, since, his 
appointment’ as England 
coach. 

“I cannot understand 


Tennis 


Henman reaches a rare milestone 


Hotlines back today as spare 
World Cup tickets are found 


Chris Bowers in Munich sees the Briton’s 
second win on clay after a week’s practice 


W INS for Tim Hen- 
man on clay are 
still a rarity In the 
23-year-old Brit- 
on's career, so his somewhat 
patchy 6-4, 4-6, 6-0 victory 
over Jens Knippschild in Mu- 
nich yesterday counts as a 
minor milestone. 

After his win over Roberto 
Carretero in Rome last year, 
this was only Henman's 
second clay-court victory on 


the ATP Tour. At times his 
uncertainty under foot 
threatened to undo much of 
the work done by his confi- 
dent strokemaking, but ulti- 
mately a high error count by 
his opponent plus a late surge 
in his own form saw him into 
the second round, where he 
plays the eminently beatable 
Thomas Nydahl of Sweden. 

‘1 didn't want another prac- 
tice week,” said a relieved 


Henman, who stayed in 
Monte Carlo to practise on 
the red stuff after losing to 
Galo Blanco last Tuesday. 
*Tve hit more balls on clay in 
the last seven days than I ever 
have, spending about four 
hours a day on the practice 
court, and I wanted some- 
thing to show for it" 

Henman seemed superior to 
the world No. 122 in most de- 
partments, but a few well- 
timed service returns by the 
full-framed German kept pres- 
sure on the Henman serve. 

Three of Knippschild's best 
returns gave him the break 


for a 4-3 lead in the first set, 
but Henman struck back with 
three games on the run to 
take the set in 30 minutes. 

He should have wrapped up 
the match in the fourth game 
of the second set. Leading 
30-15 on the German's serve, 
he missed an easy volley, and 
then made unforced errors on 
the two break points he subse- 
quently created. 

That was Knippschild’s sig- 
nal to come more Into the 
match, and he took a mara- 
thon seventh game on his 
thir d break point. Henman 
broke straight back, but lost 


his serve again, and before he 
knew it was Into a final set. 

Henman came out with a 
new sense of purpose and 
raced to a 5-0 lead, sealing his 
victory shortly afterwards in 
lhr38min. 

“That’s the way 1 have to 
play,” Won man said. *T have to 
s eve well and attack, even 
though I know HI have to hit 
more balls than an other sur- 
faces. When I hit good volleys 
the opponent seems to have for 
ever to get to the ball on day." 

The reigning French Open 
champion Gustavo Kuerten 
showed greater confidence on 


clay than he has on other sur- 
faces in recent months, beat- 
ing Goran Ivanisevic 6-1, 7-6. 
The likeable Brazilian was 
aided by countless errors 
from the Croat, whose rank- 
ing has slipped to 24 on a run 
of poor form. 

• Tim Henman has dropped 
two places to 17 in the ATP 
world rankings after bis first- 
round defeat by Galo Bianco 
at the Monte Carlo Open. But 
the British No. 1 Greg Ru- 
sedski, despite losing his 
second-round match to Boris 
Becker in the same tourna- 
ment remains at No. 5. 


Results 


Football 


: Oxford C v KJngstonton. 

Pdtrw ts UUQUB MCMd Dhtatam 
A m pawdi Burnley v York. 

AVON I HSU RANCH COMBINATION! 

Chariton 3. Mlllwall 0. 
: Brighton v Watford. 


Golf 


LPQA TOUR iVHT (Stocfcdalu. Geor- 
gia): I mi iu itaea eeoraa (US untoM 
stated): 202 L Neumann |3we] 87. 66 , 70. 


bob L Kane (Cent 70. M.JJiO fvpgw*. 

68. 69. 200 B Mucha 70. 68, 68; V Odegerd 
70 B7, BS. SOT N Homfltjottom 66 . 72. 09. 
BOB A Nicholas (SB) 09, 70. f». P HUrK 65. 
70. 73. Ztt» R Jones 72. K. 68 ; D Coe- 
J«KM (Can! 72. 68 , 89. AImm 212 CMfr 
Mlllan (GB) TO, 70. 72. 213 C 
(GB1 71, 72. 70. 21S S Strudwlck (GB) 71, 
7 a 73. 21 * C oomoh IGB 1 78, 69, 74; T 
Johnson (GB) 89, 74. 75. 

Tennis 

ATP MUNICH OPGM FM ram* M 
U— iteaer (Swo) bt S Groojean (Fr) 6-3. 
6 - 1 : T Myd*M O***) bt C Vim* (Gar) 7-6. 
2 - 6 . B-3; ■ PHKw mate (Am) M J 
Alonso (SpJ 7-6. B- 4 , Q Koarton (Br) bt G 
fvasHscvtc (Cnrt 6-4, 7-6; a Maadi [Aid) bt 


Sport in brief 

Rugby League 


Video evidence has cleared 
Dale Laughton, the Sheffield 
Eagles prop reported for sus- 
pected use of the forearm in 
Sunday's Super League vic- 
tory at Huddersfield, writes 
Andy Wilson. He can face 
Wigan In Saturday's Chal- 
lenge Cup final, but his team- 
mate Waisale Sovatabua must 
wait for the result of his disci- 
plinary hearing today. 

Workington Town's chair- 
man Wilf Harrison hag called 
for fellow Second Division 
clubs to boycott Bramley, 
claiming that close links with 
their landlords Leeds gives 
them an unfair advantage. 
Leeds' Great Britain prop 


Barrie McDermott Is on loan 
to Bramley and due to face 

Workington on May 10 . Other 
Leeds players appearing for 
Bramley recently are Marvin 
Golden and Terry Newton, 
both Under-19 Internationals. 


Hockey 

Three weeks before the World 
Cup, England's women beat 
the United States 2-0 in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, to 
win a tournament without 
conceding a goal for the first 
time, writes Pat Rowley. Tina 
Cullen and Mandy NicboHs 
scored In the final of the four- 
nation event 


Darts 

Phil Taylor, the WDC world 
champion, won his third 
successive Antwerp Open by 
beating Rod Harrington 3-1. 


A RafliHescu (Ger) 7-6. 6-4: T Hannon 
[GB) 01 J Knippschild l Ger) 6-4. 4-6. b- 1: 
N Escort* (Fr) M 0 Hrtwty (Sol 4-«. 6-3. 

ATP CZECH OPEN (Prague First 
lOOKfc E KafaMks* (Ausl bt j Novak 

S | 4-6. 6-3. 6-3, J T a m rt na !5pj 01 J 
maid (Fr) 1-6. 7-S. 7-6; N ‘ 

(ECU) H B IHUiradi (C 2 ) 6-4. 6-4, A 
ISp) bl H Drcekmann (Gvj 7-5. 6-3. 

ATP CHALLENGE (Adams): FM 
D Van fcOppknan [Naan bt v Soadsa 
(US) 6-3. 4-6. 7-6; J Van Lottum (Nath) 01 
M Craca (Gar) 4-6. 6-3. fr-I. 

OPEN WOUHTS TOURNAMENT (Bed. 
Croatia): Mrs* nmdt C Morarta [USI bl C 
Torrens-Vstero (Sp) 6-4. 6-4. 


Baseball 


Baltimore 4 Oak- 
land 12; Karans CKy * Tetas 11; Seattle 0 
MlnnowM* Z Tampa Hay l Anah«m 2 ; 
Chicago WS 5 Toronto 5 (suspended SUi 


bin). 


1 . NV Yank BOB (W14, 15. PO.737. G 8 Jf). 2, 
Boston [16-*-- 777-0): 3. Baltimore (13-10- 
.565-3X1. Cooiral Dbb h m 1. Ctavoland 
1 73-9- .591-0): 2. IlinnnSOta (10-13- 
435 - 39 ): 3. Kansas City (10-14- 417-4] 
WntDhMcan 1. Texan ( 15- 7-682-0 1 , a 
Anahaim ( 12 - 10 -MWj: 3- 3*«li (n-n. 
456-6}. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE! Florida 12 Arisons 
& Adana 6 Colorado 7: Montreal 0 Houa- 
ton 15: PWUXteMi* 9 SI 3; San 


□lego 0 Pittsburgh E, L*fl An galM * Cw- 
atga Cubs 3 (12 Inna): San ftaraasco 8 


Milwaukee 7. 

DMAs 1 . Aflanta 0*15. LB, PrtSIS. 
a BO); 2. NY MeB (13-6-si fw»*- 

dslpnia (11-11-SD0-3). Cotfrel 
1 , MHwaukw (15-8-.65W): 2. 91 Jaw 
(14-10-.SB3-1JO: 3. Houston (14-10- 
583-1J0. Wsst DMriM 1. : San Omm 
( 17-6-.73S-OI: 2. LOS Angara M2-I1- 
S2a-5t 3. San F; and SCO (12-12- 500- 5JJ 


Basketball 

nbai PNv-aHst Rastsm Ct ml rntmaam 
kfiami 66 New York 96 (asries Bod 1 _ 1 l; 
Chicago 86 New Jersey Si [Chicago 
series 2-0). », .! ■ « C u w to re«i « LA 
Lakera 109 Portland gg (Las Angeles load 
series 2-0): Seattle 93 Minnesota 96 
[aeries Had 1 - 1 ). 

Hockey 

INTERNATIONAL fUtrocM) Ne3wriand3 
0 Malaysia 2. 


RAF CARERRS BIA YOUTH CUP FIN- 
ALS i Ml ton Keynes) U-iBi St Georges 2 
Repion 2 (7-6 pens). U-16i St Georges 4 
Simon Langton 1 . U- 1 «i Rspcon a MtlHlela 
2 . 


(Springs ei a. Mass): rto* l/S 0 
England 2 . Third pleesi Canada 0 India 0 . 
WOMEN'S INTERNATIONAL (Canberra): 
Australia 3 S Korea 1 (Australia win 4-test 
series 3-0). 


Ice Hockey 


MHU 

Conferences Ottawa 3 New Jersey 1 (oq 
(Ottawa lead series 2 - 1 ); Boston 2 Wash- 
ington 3 12-ot) (Washington lead 2-1). 
Western Cenferenoee Phoenix 3 De troll 2 
[Phoenix load 2 - 1 ); Sen Joee 4 Dallas i 
(Danas lead 2 - 1 J; Edinomon 4 Colorado 5 
(oQ (Cotoredo lead 2 - 1 ). 


Motor Racing 


CART GRAND PMX (Nazareth. Penn): i. 
J vasser (US) Roynanfc Z. A Zanardi mi 

Rayntod: a G Moore (Can): 4. c de Fenwi 

(Br); a P Trecy (Can). 


Snooker 


EMBASSY WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP 
(Sheffield): T atn nJ romtt p Bbdea 
I Engl bt F O'Brien (Ire) 13-fi. R o 
(Big) bt A McManus (Sen) 13-4. 


Table Tennis 


EUROPEAN CHAMPIONSHIPS (Etodho- 
vonl. TIMM mm Second etitjei Bane 
hod 4 Oreeee 3 (&,g 
Bimngton last to 26-23, IMikTe 
S irert M I KOfriOUUs 21-14. 21-14; CPrii 
w D Tsioton :w5. 2V-B; m Sytto hanc 

losi to D Teiofces 2i-in. is_bi n-n- e 
71-13. 21-11. 
Doo “ - “ rnaalA Pen H D TalokesiP 
Ooiua 21 — IB. I^M, Ztltf 
EtogCaidlO (Den r— <■)- —nirten m Maia n 
A Perry 21-1B. 21 -1J. FtSoweB ^ btSaiL 
InfitOh n-19. 21-16 M u t 

Young 2 1-ia 21-,^. 'S.SSnLwF 


Fixtures 


(730 unless atatad) 

F o o t ba ll 


Ipswich v Sunderland (746); Tranmere v 
Sheri Utd (7 AG). Second DhHn Oht- 
ham v Burnley (7.46); Watford v Bourne- 
mouth (7.45). 

DM VAUXHALL COWF—HMCa HayEl V 


Woking (7451; Moreeambe v Stalybridge 
(745V Ruahdan & Crmonds v vvaaing 


^TASVStotiWl u^Lert TnJ74S) : Souttpofl v 


-.46). 

UBTA U- 1 B CMAMPtOMSWPi Orore> A: 
Oenmerfc v Oreeo « Sweden v Iceland, 
(ham Bl Liechtenstein v Partuga); Nor- 
way v Italy. Drew* Ct Rap of Ireland v 
Finland; ScetUnd « Spain: Crowe D> Israel 

* UtaElmK Russia v Croatia. 

UN MONO LRAOUSi FM DMsIohi Mat- 
lock Tn v Dafp er Tn. Odfli M Mr 
Lincoln Utd « TraHond. 


Barehatn Wood V Aytasbury; Enfield v 
Bttffltoy. Firai Wi lsl s m Barton BfwrE- e 
Staines Tm Ortya Am v witywieata: 
Hampton v Mabtennead Utd; WbrtMng v 
Romtord. Saeoaaf DMatore Banstsad Afli 


Tilbury: EOflware Tn * Waaktotooa; 
Egnam Tn v Cnathunt Hiaigarf or d Tn v 
Convey Wand; Leighton Tn v W von ho c 


Tn; Tooling & Mitcham v CtiaHont Bt Patar. 

MDhUeH 


Doming v Camberiey Tn; 
E Thurrock Uld v Oapun. 

OR MARTHM* 1 .EA O IIB V Pre eMa r Dfv 
hrioai Qrastey Rvre v Cambridga C. Wd- 
bod WHiBw Boll null Bor v Grantham 
Tn. T a Where Wd d re BaMocfc Tn v Cln- 
dsrtord Tn; Baahfey v Margate; Oev«d 0 n 
Tn V Weymouth; Tonbridge Angela v Hav- 
ant Til 

HME COUNTIES LEAOUEi Hret DfW 

Wea Atherton LR r Newvastle Tn; Bug- 
cough v Remabottom Utd; Hd kar Old Boys 
v Hastogoen; Moaslay v Mrtrto Rd. War- 
rington Tn * CJttheri 


DMalere Aimthorpe Wei v Liver- 
«adg* EcctasMIl Utd v Sheffield-. Qlas- 
ahoughton Wei v N Ferriby Uld; Huctaali 
Tn * Selby Trr Plekaring Tn v Mai tty uw. 
SCIUMPLK DHKT LEAOUto Premier 
Ofvtafom BadnaeU Utd v Eknonu BrWg- 


watnr Tn v Barnstoole Tn: Westburv Uld v 
Odd Down. 

PONTWS LEAOUB Hret DMbkm Man 

eaty v Nona County 16.46). Seoowd Mv- 
M»« Rochdale v Shrewsbury (70). 

AVON 1NBU RANCH COMBINATION! 
Hrw DMtkm* OMord UW v Ovsial 
Palace. 

S-R COUNTIES LBAOURl Flrat OMalonj 

Southend Utd * Cambridge Uld (30). 
LEAGUE OF WALES: Newtown v 
Aderyatwym. 

IRISH LEAOUEi Coo-Cola Floodlit 
Cmm Ftaeb Cllhonvllla v Linn el a. 

FA WOMEN'S PREMIER LEAOUEi 
NaMona! DMalciK BerfUuiraied V Mill- 
wall (7.0). 


Rugby Unkm 

A I 1 NC1 DUNBAR PREMIERSHIP; One; 

Bam «Ldn imn <7.iw. 


A nother 60,000 World 
Cup tickets go on sale 
today through the same hot- 
lines that burned out in last 
week's fiasco. On Wednesday 
10 million people jammed the 
lines in the first hour in pur- 
suit of 110,000 tickets. 

The Stade de France 
capacity has been increased 
but 40,000 are returns: first- 
and second-round match tick- 
ets that national associations 
had been unable to sell — a 
| notion that. In view of the 
worldwide demand, is as fan- 
tastic as the initial theory 
that they had been found in a 
ditch by a dog called Pickles. 

The chairman of the Foot- 
ball Supporters' Association, 
Graham Bean, reckons the 
French are riding for another 
fall. "I've no doubt the whole 
thing will end in chaos 
| again," said Bean. 

Keith Gillespie, who left 
White Hart 'Lane on crutches 
on Saturday, could be fit for 
Newcastle's final Premiership 
match at Blackburn on Sun- 
day week. A specialist con- 
firms there is no serious dam- 
age to the ankle. 

Kenny Dalglish has refused 
to sell Newcastle’s goalkeeper 
Steve Harper to Huddersfield, 
where he has been on loan* 
Bir m in g ham's goalkeeper 


Ian Bennett injured in the 
56th minute at Oxford on Sat- 
urday, played to the end of the 
2-0 win with three broken 
bones in a hand. He bad to 
have his glove cot off. 

Alex Ferguson said yester- 
day that Manchester United's 
signing of the PSV Eindhoven 
defender Jaap Stam for a dub 
record of £10 million ended a 
year-long pursuit 

The Premier League has 
restated the requirement for 
dubs always to field their 
strongest available team. 
There are fears among those 
still involved in the relega- 
tion battle that Chelsea, for 
their final league match 
against Bolton, will rest their 
stars In readiness for the 
European Cup Winners' Cup 
final three days later. 

A spokesman said the 
league had "significant pow- 
ers” at its discretion if a dub 
were deemed to have fallen 
foul of the rules. 

Attendances in the three 
divisions of the Nationwide 
League are 11 per cent up on 
last year's total of 11,978^44 
with one set of matches to go. 

Nell Smffiie, who took over 
as caretaker at Wycombe In 
February when John Gregory 
left for Aston Villa, has been 
given a three-year contract. 


Rugby League 


NATI ONAL CONFERENCE LEAOUEi 
Hre* BMaloat Esstmaor i 17101111811; 
Sftaw Cross y Oulton (7.0). 

ALLIANCE, st Hols ib v HuWsrafMid: 
Rochdale v Boday. 


Pools Forecast 


LCAfmtn 


• Fin*, swimming's world governing 
body, will Introducd semi-finals si Uio 
2000 Olympics dsgplto calls lor furlhw 
consultation with national bodloc. Its 
honorary sec rotary Gunnar Werner eald 
yesterday. 

Australia has protested about the move, 
claiming It will signal the end to achieve- 
ments such as Marti split a seven gold 
medals hi 1972 and give the United States 
an overwhelming advantage because o! 
the depth of Its mam. 

Susie CmolU. Australia's) Olympic and 
world champion, also criildsmi the move. 
"I don't really ne the point," she said 
yesMittqr. 

' There's already enough cwJmming to 
watch without washing another ran in 
botwoen. I |inl don't know wiry they're 
doing it" 


v C Palace 
v Barnsley 
v Wont Ham 


0 WMMsdoe 


v Derby 


NATKMMriDC LEAOUR 
&ECOMD DIVISION 

7 SrietoIRvia v 

8 Burnley y 

8 C fc —tort Md 

10 _ 

11 
12 

13 

14 

IB PraUQrt 
16 Southend 

IT 

18 YOA 


Brantford 
Plymouth 
Blackpool 
Watford 
Wigan 
Oldham 
Carlisle 
Bournemouth 
Bristol C a 

Nrnhani 2 

Wycombe 1 

2 


A Attendances In rugby's Super League 
are up IS per cent on tom season. Figures 
ehow that with four weeks of the soman 
gon* bio average gale b M25. compa r e d 
with (L838 tost term. 


THIRD DIVISION 
16 
20 ' 

21 Doncaster 


Darlington 

tnariieruiigti 


23 Hub 

24 Leyton O 
20 Uaeoki 


CamMdBw 

Torquay 

Brighton 


26 

27 Notts Co 


29 RocMbda 

30 : 


v -Swansea t 
v Rotherham 1 
v Hartlepool • t 
v Barnet 1 

V SCUnthorpe . 1 


8 KUJ$ SCOTTISH FBEmHOIVISKIN 
31 W h ar ntan ;» nnn rt H Uid 
#2 R In h rm o n a . tr Motherwell - ■ 


6ComsH FIRST DflfBKMf 

** SWrie w RMBlRari 

»4 Ayr Utd v Mkirk 

8 * Dundee v Paittck 

MUandften « Morton 

W fHV Eaq A . v SlUtrren 


SCOTTISH 
38 


60 hnn ree aa CT 
41 

6a Stranraer 


Queen oTSouth q 
Clyde t 

Brechin. . g 


■OOTtlBH THIRD EKWSIOH 

43 Bereniek 

44 Cowdenbeath 

6 * Ravt tB rttog v ArhroaUl 

4« HMuaa v Dumbarton 

47 Oueene Pfc v Itnre 


VAUXHALL 
«B Welling 




^UnJoD 



satrick ixiwstokneek^ 

record 


why there is any dispute 

esc*:i 

over what occurred. 1 will 

; 

vigorously defend any legal 

C2 

action against me.” 

fe 

It is the second time in a 


week that Hoddle has pub- 

JClIs. 

licly denied visiting 


Getter's home and he feels 


Geller has personal mo- 

P rv 

fives In making the claim. 


“He appears determined to 

:-r-' 

go to any lengths to attract 

SL>; • 

publicity,'’ said Hoddle. 
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Rugby Union 


S Africa row 
puts tours 
in doubt 


Mobrt Anmtaronj 


T HIS summer’s tours 
to South Africa by 
En glan d , Ireland and 
Wal<s could be called 
«u wiuun a fortnight because 
^ “ “^reasingiy bitter con- 
tort between the South Afri- 
can Rugby Football Union 
t™, government If the 
SARFU executive committee 
aoes not resign en bloc by 
2EE*di *y. week then the 
South Afr-jcan government 
wul take steps to prevent an 
incoming tours. 

Yesterday Mluleki George 
president of the govemment- 
tunded National Sports Conn- 
ed, warned the British and 
Irish unions: "‘If the executive 
don't step down we wffl en- 
sure the tours are called oft" 
George’s threat puts the 
Tests between the Springboks 
and Ireland (twice), Wales 
and England, scheduled for 
June 13, 20, 27 and July 4 
respectively, at risk. It also 
raises the prospect of the 
Springboks entering a new 
phase of enforced interna- 
tional isolation. 

The NSC. a multiracial 
sports body which enjoys the 
support of President Nelson 
Mandela, accuses rugby ad- 
ministrators of failing to 
erase barriers to black parti- 
cipation at the highest levels. 
There are no blacks on the 
nation at team and only five 

non-whites among more than 
100 players representing four 
South African regional teams 
in the Super-12 tournament 
Allegations of racism, cor- 
ruption and nepotism have 
led to a tense s tand- off be- 
tween key members of rug- ! 
by*s r uling body and the gov- 
ernment Last week a South j 
African High Court judge 
turned down a government 
request fbr an official inquiry 
into the running of SARFU 
but the NSC remains deter- 
mined to replace SARFCTs 


Fitzpatrick bows to knee injury 
after record 92 All Black caps 

T HE AH Blacks captain I he admits he cannot ru 
Sean . Fitzpatrick without pain and last wee 


brought the curtain down 
an a career that embraced 
92 caps when he announced 
his retirement yesterday. 
The 34-year-old hooker suf- 
fered a knee injury against 
South Africa last July. He 
led New Zealand 52 times. 

Fitzpatrick had knee sur- 
gery prior to the tour of 
Britain, last year but. made 
only brief appea ra nces. He 
had hoped to retnrn to dnh 
rugby this week and was 
aiming to be fit for the All 
Blacks trial on June 8. But 


he admits he cannot run 
without pain and last week j 
the AH Blacks’ doctor John 
Mayhew told hfan nothing 
more could be done. 

The New Zealand coach 
John Hart said: “This is a 
sad day but It should be a 
celebration of one of the 
greatest of rugby careers, 
Sean is, alongside Colin 
Meads, one of the greatest 
players we have seen in our 
tinug" 

He made 847 first-class 
appearances fbr Auckland 
and his country, second 
only to Meads. 


London Marathon 


Anton calls for compulsory 
blood tests to end suspicion 


Deme an Macfcay 

A BEL ANTON, the London 
Marathon winner, has 
called for compulsory blood 
testing to end the suspicions 
surrounding him and his 
Spanish team-mates. 

Accusations that they are 
using EPO, which stimulates 
production of red blood ce l ls 
and increases stamina, sur- 
faced again yesterday at the 
winner's press conference 
.after Spain finished with 
three in the top seven of Sun- 
day’s race. 

The international . Amateur 
Athletic Federation is work- 
ing with the International 
Olympic Committee to de- 
velop -a reliable blood .test to 
replace the current urine test; 
which cannot detect EPO. 

"Tm w iping to be tested at 

any rtme ," said AtltOH. “I 
want the IAAF to introduce 
Wood tests. The problem is 
that the rule must be for 
everyone, not just for those 
western countries it is easy 
for the IAAF to travel to. 


Anton said he believed the 
wind on Sunday may have 
cost him foe opportunity of 
breaking Belayneh Dinsamo's 
10-year-old world record of 
236:50 and called on organis- 
ers to modify foe course. 

But David Bedford, the in- 
ternational race director, 
said: "To cut out something 
like foe Cutty Sark just be- 
cause it would make foe 
course fester would be a ret- 
rograde step for foe race." 

Both Anton and Ireland’s 
Cathefina McKieraan, the 
I women’s winner, looked fresh 
y e s t e r d ay. Her victory in Lon- 
don. after Sonia O’Sullivan's 
double triumph in the World 
Cross-Country Champion- 
ships last month, completed a 
fantastic few weeks fbr Irish 
distance running. 

• The International Olympic 
Committee has banned social 
drugs such as marijuana, 
crack, heroin and ecstasy 
after the Canadian snow- 
boarder Ross Rebagiiati kept 
his gold medal at the Winter 
Games in February despite 
testing positive for marijuana. 


tone-man executive commit- 

3 ft 3 ES itS Ch2fan “ 

If the executive stays put. 
foe annual Tri-nations tour- 
nament involving New Zea- 
land, Australia and South Af- 
rica could also be thrown Into 
tosarray. The AH Blacks are 
due to play a Test in Durban 
on July is and Australia ex- 
pect to meet foe Springboks a 
week later at Johannesburg’s 
Ems Park, a ground owned by 

The NSC and foe govern- 
ment are angry that a special 
co mmi ssion of inquiry into 
foe running of the sport ap- 
pointed by President Mandela 
has been snubbed by SARFU 
which has suggested that it 
conduct an inte rnal inquiry. 
“We fail to see how SARFU 
can carry out the roles of doc- 
tor and patient simulta- 
neously,’’ remarked an NSC 
spokesman who proposes that 
SARFU be banned from using 
the Springbok logo. 

Ireland, who are due to 
open their tour on May 30 
with a match against rwanri 
near Cape Town, will seek 
early clarification of their ex- 
isting tour arrangements. 
Both England and Wales have 
more time; indeed Clive 
Woodward, the England 
coach, would probably be de- 
lighted to forgo the Test in i 
Cape Town after his squad 
have completed their tour of 
Australia and New Zealand. 

Yesterday Woodward said 
he would announce foe Eng- 
land squad at Twickenham on 
May 12, only 16 days before 
they depart for Brisbane 
where they play their first 
Test against Australia on 
June 6. Hie refused to com- 
ment on foe availability of the 
England captain Lawrence 
DaUaglio who has said he 
needs a shoulder operation. 

*1 wiH only pick players 
and a management who are 
committed to going and are 
physically fit,” he said. 



David Hopps at Haacflngfey 


C HIDE not that April 
is not yet out; all 
God-fearing York- 
shire folk will be but- 
toning matu and unbuttoning 
lips today with a self-indul- 
gent air. Yorkshire are top of 
the rhampinnghip . The only 
trick will be staying there. 

“Will there be a tafale yet?” 
Inquired one Southerner with 
touching naivety- “Of course 
there wflL sonny," was the 
tart rejoinder. It is the end-of- 
season table that no longer ex- 
ists in these parts, or hasn't 
in the 30 years smm* Brian 
Close led Yorkshire to foe last 
of their 29 championships. 

Yorkshire polished off Der- 
byshire's second innings for 
210 by half-past three, claim- 
ing victory by 111 runs, and 
the rain forecast by late after- 
noon became an Irrelevance. 
At 136 for two. Derbyshire 
were making a fist of it 
through Adrian Rollins and 
Kim Barnett; a few blinks 
later and foe last eight wick- 
ets had tumbled in 23 overs. 


Scoreboard 


! Britannic As suran ce 
Comity Championship 

I (Final day) 

DURHAM w OLOUCESmSHKE 
| Cti«atar-l*-StrMts Gloucestershire 
( 2 &tt) * Durham (4) tty a B runs. 
QLOUC EST aaWHB First Innings 3B7 
(R c Ruaoalt 60. MW Alleyn© 51: Hsnnlson 
5-7D). 

DUKHAHi First Innings 143 (Ball 3-14). 


Yorkshire even manag pd to 
nettle Dominic Cork on foe 
way. Derbyshire’s new cap- 
tain had offered easy runs on , 
Saturday night in the trusting 
expectation of an overnight 
declaration. Instead York- 
shire scared another 19, in- 
flating the target to 322 in 91 
overs. “I won’t be doing that 
again," Cork griped. 

Yorkshire’s quartet of 
seamers can rival Leicester- 
shire's for potency. Their bat- 
ting bag also been strength- 
ened by foe emer^nce of 
Matthew Wood, 21, whose 


compact first-innings century 
forged a winning position. 
Protests to Lord’s about two 
home games in April have 
presumably been withdrawn. 

Chris Silverwood's compel- 
ling form is proof that, if yoa 
must have an Inactive winter, 
there are few better places 
than the Caribbean. Four 
wickets yesterday brought 
match figures of nine for 80. 
Michael May and Tim Tweats 
had been despatched with foe 
new ball; Barnett’s spirited 68 
ended with an undistin- 
guished cut shot 


Durham hopes die as Walsh topples top and tail 


C OURTNEY WALSH took 
six for 42 yesterday .as 
Gloucestershire, despite 
Nick Speak's defiant 74. 
beat Durham by 46 runs at 
Chester-le-Street 
After the visitors de- 
clared their second innings 
on 103 for six. setting Dur- 
ham a victory target of 248, 
Walsh took three for 18 in 
nine overs as they slumped 


CarAfe Glamorgan {7pta) draw wttft Kent 

(4). 

ram Flrtt Innings 186 (D P Fulton 108: 
Butcher 3-85). 


Second Inrtngc tcvemlghE 32-0) 

NJ Tremor cSpeiffWbHainuswi — IT 

R J Cunlttto c Speight o Wtood * £ 

THC Hancoc* BHomUson — 7 

A J Wright e Boon b Wood ® 

r l Dawson not out *■ 

14 W AlleyrveO Harmlson O 

tfiC Russell Ibwb Wood 2 

MCJ Ball not out ** 

Extras (be. a 

Total (tor 6 dee. 33 oven) 103 

M te tofcdttera 33. 47. 47. S3. », 86. 

DM no* tab J Lewis. A M Smith, C A 

Walsh. 

Boodhw Wood 15-3-48-3: Harmlson 

14- 3-32-3: Pwmps2-o-?-o: soon 
2-o-ro-o 

DURHAM 
Second Mags 

JJ BLewta IbwbWotah O 

MARoseOerry lOwbWateh » 

j E Morris c Hancock t> Walsh 1* 

NJ Speak b Ball 7 * 

•O C Boon ttw 3 Lewis __ * 

rUPSpefghi tar b Walsh r — _ » 

PDCoUlngwoodeCudiflebBalT lO 

NCPMIBpsb Walsh ** 

j Wood b Ban _ l 

A Walter not out — * 

S JHsrtmsooc Russell b WUsa — 1 

Extras (S3. nb14) IV 

Total (6&5 ovsia) — — SM 

M ef wfcfcstM 0. IS. 25. 42. 115. 132. 

180. IBS. IBS. 

Bowen pr Walsh 1X5-6-42-6: Smith • 

15- 2-52-0; Ball 20-6-53-3; Lewis 
14-2-46-1; Dawson l-O-5-Q. 

UHriras R A WMtB sod P Wtltoy. 


Hra* kratooa (overnight 83-3) 

14 P Maynard not out * 

0 A Caster not out -- i 

Extras (bl.nbS) 

Total (Ior3dac.30ov«ra)._ « 

M<rfwfaheta*6.10.6& 

DU notbeBP A Codsy. R D B CraS. Q P ' 
Butcher, |A D Shaw, S D Thomas. 6 L 
watUn. 

■ raa tagt Headley 8-3-7-g; Weeded 
5-0-18-0; Ealham 6-3-8-0; pmukw 
4-0-81-0: Hooper S-4-l-O; Ftenang 
*-1-7—1. 


D P Fulton not out T1 

M J Walter b Thomas _____ B 

TR Ward b Dais lO 

C L Hoopoe tow b Dale A 

M A Eataom not out 4B 

Extras (nt>4) 4 

Total (tor 3 dec, SB oven) 142 

Mte wlut BS 4M 2a.46.57 

Old not beta A P Wells. M V Homing. *fS 

A Marsh. B J PhHllpa. A P Iggieadan. D w 

Headley. 

aowGsy Wafldn 7-3-21-0; Thomas 
S-VGD-1; Butcher 3-0-14-0: Dale 
5-3-13-2; Coster 6-0-3B-0: Ctoit 
5-0-12-0; Maynard 1-0-16-0: Shaw 
V0-7-0. 


to 42 for four and be 
returned to wrap up the tail 
as Durham reached 201. 

In draws elsewhere Sus- 
sex's Chris Adams followed 
his first-innings 135 with 
105 against Essex and 
David Leatherdale scored 
99 for Worcestershire 
against Leicestershire at 
Grace Road. 

Rain ruled ont a finish 


du te ie lon tt Essex (Opts) drew wttn Sua- 
(11). 

■UMSXi Oral Innings 309 (C J Adams 
135)- 

KBBaxs first Innings »(DD Roblnoon 
85, A P Cowan 80; Newell 3-23). 


between Somerset and Not- 
tinghamshire at Taunton 
and Hampshire, despite 
Devon Malcolm’s five for 60 
from 21 overs, held on 
against Northamptonshire 
at Southampton. 

The snn shone at Old 
Trafford, bnt the ground 
was so wet there was no 
play between Lancashire 
and Middlesex. 


l 4 temn Latoestwshlre (3pts) drew wllh 
Worcestershire (3). 


SOS 

— 0 


i R KReo tow b Cowan 

UT E Polroe c HuoaaJn b Irani — 

*CJ Adams b Irani 

J Carpenter Ibw b Irani 

K Howell not out 

TP Moores notout 

Extras (04. 103, rt>8) 


Total (lor 4. 45 overs) ITS 

PH te wtefcstra 4, 135, 188. 173. 

BU not koto N R Teytor. P W Jarvis. A A 
Khan. J D Lowry, R j rardey. 

■step Cowan 6-3-32-1; WDHams 
10-1-33-ft Nepisr 4- VI 7-0; Such 
4-0-20-0; Irani 1V2-34-3: Grayson 
10-2-86-0 

Utetoo J H Harris and R Palmer. 


Vi i Ri e —pinn i Hampshire (5pta) drew 
wttti Northamptonshire (5). 


WPC Wesanc Simmons OBrlmson 77 

V S Sotenkl c Msddy b Mlllns — o 

•© A Hick c Nixon b Mlllrts lO 

Q R Heynes e SHnmons b Lewis IS 

TMMoodyc Smith b Lewis O 

D A LeethmiaJB c Lewis b Brlmoon .. 90 
TSJ Rhodes c Simmons bBriirmon _ 13 

S R Lamptlt nor out .... o 

R K Illingworth not out 9 

Extras (b2,lbll.w9.n«S) 81 

Total (lor 7. 87 overs) xss 

Mfc4.26.68. 78, 245. 858. 268. 

DM mot Bob PJ Newport A 8tioriyar. 
■oMtagi Hull oily 16-8-48-0: Mlllra I 

17-8-72-2; Lewis 3-V23-2; BHmson 
20-10-2V3: Dakin 14-6-37-tt Maddy 
VI -0-0; SuldltlB 6-0-34-0; Hsbtb 
4-0-15-0; Smttfi 2-0-5-0. 

dBte. J M DaUn, A HmPVsiliinm; B 
F Smhn. “C C Lewis. tP A Nbcon, D J 
MAtos. A D Multeity. M T Brim son. 

U ra p h s o i D J Constant and 0 1 Burgees. 


00 Hudd.Town 74 

Aston V»a M Ipawteh^ « 

rmj|m 62 Leads Unted 76 

68 Leicester Gtty 77 

s u»p»i ™ 

n-u,— SB Man-Ctty 7» 

08 Man-Urfled 60 

■SS - - 67 MkidlBBbrouBh 81 

08 MBwafl 8* 

Chrf-a- 66 NevcasOelM 83 

Coventry CKy u 

OygrtPatoce 71 ^ T,Fortel “ 

Datfay County 73 ^ » 

Evwton 73 « 

Futnm 57 Reacfir,g 


Sheffiflid United 88 

SheffMdVtfed. 89 

Southampton 90 

Spurs ®1 

Stoke City •» 

Sunderland 93 

WBtfotd 68 

West Ham 94 

Wimbledon ®* 

VMdJvbb 96 

WORLD CUP 

England *7 

Scotland 98 

General 99 

01717134473 


I umBi rfeg YomsMra (22pts) M Oertiy- 
entre (2) by 111 nma. 

VamKSHRB Ftrat torfngs 352-5 dec (M J 
Wood KB, 0 Byes IDS). 

PEHBVOOua First brtnos 136-5 dec [K 
j Barnett Sno; Slhraraood 5-88). 
yusKSumat 

Swan* Iwiags (overrtflM: 87-0) 

A McGrath net out 6S 

H P Vaughan not om SB 

Extras {*2.1*4 e 

Total BotO dec. 11A own] 

Bid net hefc D Byas. M J Wood. C White. 
B Perkar. TR J BJakEy. D Gctmh. C H W SU- 
verwood. P M hmcWsoh. I D Ralwr. 
■Mrifew Cone 3A-0-1E-D; Kerrte 
2-0-10-0; May3-O-fiVfcTwoa»S-O-2B-0. 


S P Jemes tow b Headley IB 

AW Evans c Fulton bPWIHps IT 

A Dale cFtamlngb Headley SB 

■U P kteynsrd e Marsh b Fleming — 9 

p A CotteycHeadteyb Hooper *r 

Q P Butcher b Hooper — 1® 

R D B Craft not out — .. — • 4X 

fAD Shaw cHeatfeyb Fleming IB 

SD Thomas UHeatfiey — (—■ _ — . 1 

D A Coster not out 0 

Extras (b5.lb4.nb4j _1B 

Total (ter B. 665 overs) 319 

MteteWtetaSa 47.83,117, 148.154, 
201.212. 

DM ia* tote 3 L WaOOn. 

BJdtagi HeaOtey 10J-VSS-3; loglesden 
5-0-27-0: Ealham B-2-flO-tt PhUips 
10-0-37-1; Hooper 1H4« Ftemlng 
0 — — 1 Z- 

Utene H D Bird and J W holder. 


Firs* Inotees (overnight: 35-2) 

M B Loyo c A b Aymes 77 

J P Taytor c Ayms* b Smith BS 

RJ Ban ay not out. Be 

DjGSatescEb Aymss 4 

*K M Cuaennot out SB 

Extras (Ib1,nb2)_ - 3 

Total (ter E dec. 34 overs) 97B 

fite te wtafcets eeab 182. 168. 172. 

OM esc tafc lO Ripley. G P Swsnn. o E 
Malcolex F A Rose. 

Bow tl ngi Conaor 5-0-15-0; Renshew 
6-1-0-1: James 3-V8-0; Stephonspn 
a-va-l: Aymas 6-0-135-% Smith 
0-0-106-1. 


J S Lanoy b Mslcotm 

G W White c Rtpley b Maleohn _ — 

*R A Smith 0 Malcolm 

MKeocficAJSwteinb Bailey — _ 

Wfi Kendall c Loyo b Rose 

J PStephenecaic Ripley b Rose — 

KD Jamas c Ripley b Malcolm 

f A N Aymes not out ... — ... 

BOUdalb Makofm 

SJ Renshew not opt 

Bares (b*. n&J3}_ - 


tv Ossh Surrey (24) CM WSrwIdcsMre (4) 
by an Innings and 48 runs. 
WAiniKKSKBUD First Innings 207 (D R 
Brown ea Salisbury 4-7). 

SUWUEV 

Ural to te ag a (ovemlgtic 40540 

'A J Kolnoete not out 9 

tJN Batty not out 6 

Extras (be. M2, «04) IB 

Toni (tor 8 dec, 101 .4 ovors) «o* 

FMb 172. 178, 368. 380. 394. 394. 

DM not btex I D K Salisbury. M P BldcnelL 
J E Benjamin. 

■es tate QhlcDns 21-2-72-0: Brown 
16-3-87-1; Munton 16-2-48-0; Welch 
14-2-6 V-tk Smith 28.4-2-128-6; Hemp 

s-o-ao-o. 
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Cricket 


Championship: Surrey v Warwickshire 

So routine 
for Surrey 


Paid Weaver at The Oval 


V m WARWICKSHIRE 
Ifll have had so many 
WMwm nasty accidents on 
m W this ground that 
they would now struggle to 
find insurance cover. Yester- 
day it was not so much a dent 
as a write-off. Not even Brian 
Lara could sdve their no- 
claims, as the championship 
favourites went down to 
Surrey by an i nning s and 49 
runs in less than three days. 

This Is not unusual. Since 
Warwickshire last won here, 
in 1975, they have lost seven 
championship games on the 
trot, five by an innings — and 
21 of Surrey's 36 victories 
over Warwickshire in 75 
games on this ground have 
been by an innings. Little 
wonder that foe former Prime 
.Minister John Major nipped 
up the pavilion steps in such 
jaunty style to congratulate 
his favourite side. 

Surrey declared at their 
overnight score of 405 for six 
and Warwickshire, needing 
198 to make them bat again, 
were bowled out for 149 in 
only 6&3 overs with Martin 
BickneU takin g five for 27. 
Surrey won a maximum 2A 
points; Warwickshire took 
only three. 


“Our bowlers are doing 
okay but they were let down 
by the batsmen," said Lara, 
the Warwickshire captain. 
“Our top five have to take 
more responsibility. We have 
been well below par in foe 
first two matches." 

A delighted Surrey captain 
Adam Hollloake said: "It was 
particularly pleasing to take 
maximum points against a 
side as good as this. Last sea- 
son we had to wait until mid- 
season before we took maxi- 
mum batting points. But now 
we’ve done It twice." 

Warwickshire's attempt to 
salvage a draw was hampered 
from the start Nick Knight 
off the field on Saturday with 
a back spasm, was not 
allowed to bat until the Call of 
foe fifth wicket 

They still reached 100 for 
foe loss of only two wickets 
but then Lara was dismissed 
just before lunch. He had 
scored 57 from 68 overs, in- 
cluding nine fours — three in 
one Salisbury over — when 
he was out to Mark Butcher 
for the second time in the 
match, leg-glancing to foe 
keeper. 

When David Hemp was lbw 
to Bicknell and Trevor Pen- 
ney was well caught at slip by 
Graham Thorpe off the same 
bowler the game was up. 


Uncorked . . . Chris Silverwood celebrates after trapping the Derbyshire captain Ibw photograph: laurence Griffiths 

Yorkshire v Derbyshire 

Silverwood sparkles 


Wasim delivery 
comes up short 


David Hopps on the 

former Pakistan 
captain’s new book 


Rollins, caught hooking on 
63. became the latest ba tsman j 
to confirm the surprising 
pace of Craig White’s bouncer 
in a post-lunch burst of three 
wickets in 10 balls. Matthew 
Cassar. lbw second ball, con- 
cluded foe same about his 
yorker. 

The growing belligerence of 
Darren Gough, his hamstring 
worries diminishing, will 
hearten England. He has some 
progress to make but rounded 
things off by bowling Andrew 
Harris. He has always liked 
having the last word. 


W ASIM AKRAM has 
been one of the high- 
profile victims of 
Pakistan's bribes crisis. He 
and bis family have 
received death and kidnap 
threats, his house has been 
stoned and he has been vili- 
fied in the media. 

He has enjoyed great suc- 
cess during one of the most 
successful yet volatile peri- 
ods in Pakistan cricket his- 
tory, with its trail of sacked 
captains and rumours and 
recriminations as allega- 
tions of corrupt betting 
practices have refused to 
subside. 

Although no evidence has 
been produced against Wa- 
stm, he will captain Lanca- 
shire thin summer amid the 
distraction of a Pakistan 
cross-party inquiry 
charged with delving into 
all aspects of the greatest 
potential scandal in the 
game’s history. 

When he resigned the 
Pakistan captaincy at the 
start of this year, he be- 
came the latest victim of 
what he terms “these vile 
rumours". His specific sins 
in the eyes of his accusers 
were an inj.ury which 
caused him to miss the 
World Cnp semi-final 
against India in Bangalore 
four years ago, and Paki- 
stan's unexpectedly poor 


Glamorgan v Kent 


showing in the Sharjah 
tournament won by Eng- 
land last year. 

Add the allegations over 
ball-tampering, the history 
of conflict between P-Ti giish 
and Pakistani players and 
umpires and a host of tal- 
ented players who Wasim 
himself admits occasion- 
ally degenerated into “a 
rabble”, and here is a plot 
worthy of an outstanding 
cricketing autobiography. 

Instead, true to the genre, 
Wasim is too easily satis- 
fied with blanket denials 
abont issues that demand 
far more considered 
examination. 

‘ “I have never attempted 
to throw a match, and have 
never even considered such 
a thing for a second." he 
says. “I also have no knowl- 
edge of any Pakistan player 
taking money to influence 
events on the field. 

“Fortunes fluctuate so 
wildly and so quickly In 
one-day games because of 
their very nature: pressure 
can get to players and they 
do rash things that seem 
corrupt to gamblers who 
are simply obsessed with 
winninga bet” 

Pat Murphy Is a prolific 
and proficient ghost writer. 
On this occasion, though, 
he desperately needed to 
draw breath. Where play- 
ers seem to lack a true de- 
sire to describe and 
divulge, then what Is left is 
so much tokenism. 

Wasim: The Autobiography 
of Wasim Akram f TUttkuK 
£16.99). 


Headley makes inroads 
but champions survive 


%Guardi an ^INTERACTIVE 


A S Rollins e wood n Wtrfte 93 

MflU*ye«akBjraSO*erwa>d- — « 

TATweaBcBUter»Sil*emood — ■ 

K J Bareefl c wwta a SD v ere ood __ » 
M E Cassar Ibw b WWto ________ ° 

ID «**»«« 

ftc MKrffcten ibw b Gough O 

•p G Coffc Bra b S 3 * w * o ofl ... XI 

PAjDaFreitascBlaKey bHteeftteon IS 

PAIdrednOtoui — 3 

A jHhrriebGougli * 

faa 6* Ib7 n020 — 31 

Tote (520*03) — 310 

Me) a***-*, 28. 138. 138. 140, 143. 
174. 203. 205. 

Mritate Gough B-0-4S-8; Snverwood 
15-5-42-1; Hulcfcison 10-2-44-1; Vaughan 
7-3-lMJ: White 13-1— 48-3. 

Utepbwoi K£ PsMWf ana B Sharp. 


IMoa Somerset (Spa) drew with Not- 
dngtnrnsMre (7L 

sounssr 

Pfctehn biB* (pwrmBtie 2133) 

ARK Pinson cGeMaobWitarl 71 

ARCadSdenoiout 28 

KJ Shine ibw h Bowen 13 

Boise (UZ.w2.nb20) 24 

Teal (7X4 overs) 

P— of wloloatv cotet 232. 

Bowtate Bowen ZM-B-73-7; Franks 
17-4-63-0; VKharl 16-1-33-3; Strang 
8-a-fl0-0:G«iR*is-e-4-a 

NCTTVnHAaSHBCe First MnDK 
tartetad. 

wwiwm Seeond Iruilnga tartaaed. 


PRPollerd ibwbCaddlck , — to 

MPDowmanOMrbRoM — — * 
JERGalOan notate ■ — — — ° 

-P Johnson not ote 3 

Extras (nb?) * 

Total (ter 2, 9 ovara)._. — __ — _ — . 19 
MteiuMntalS, 18. 

DM wte bon R T Robtnson. U AtzaaL P A 
Strang. T« M Noon. P J Franks. A G Wharf. 
UNBowen. 

Biralnn-fnmirlc 11~V Ro*e+-2-B-1. 
Utoaterara T E Jeety end U J Kitchen. 


Total (tar 8, 76J even) 1» 

MtewWratra7.i2.23.2B.54. 150.171, 
171. 

DM ate bait C A Connor. 
BooritaraMaJaun 21-4^0-5: Rose 
I 1fiJ-4-*7-£ Tarter 15-6-SB-ft Curran 

5- 1-18-0: G P Swann 13-6-12-0: Bailey 
H+T, 

Uwedrae: J WLloyds end N T PlewB. 

UKUHW v MPOU5SX 
DM Ti tew A Lanestetire (*<*>) (bras with 
M MdtoM* (4). 

Pfcst tenteg a (overnight 305-4) 

0 A Shah notOut 94 

PNWw*«i»tOte *1 

Extras (M. lb*. nb4) lO 

Tara/ (tor*. TSoverel. ZOS 

Pte te ut o to ra r za. ao. 120. nn. 

DM ate bo* tK R Brown. R L Johnson. J 
PHewffi. A RCPreser.ee RTtened. 
B u wBngi Marta 18-2-48-1; Autebi 
17-3-41-1; Chappte 20-7-43-0; Green 
13-4-37-1; Wefldneon 10-0-30-1; Rlnitel 

6 - 5 6 R 

LAHCABHBB N Wood, S P TUcnard. 'J P 
Crewtey. I O Auedn. G D Uoyd. A RlntotL 
M waOdraoiL 1W K Hega G Chappie. P J 
Martin. RJ Green. , 

Umpleir JH Hampshire endAGT 
wnuahead. 


D P Getter c Batty b Benjamin — 9 

IK J Piper lbw bBidnea 4 

’BCLorae Batty b Butcher 57 

D L Hemp tow b Bn*noli — — »T 

TLPenrwyc Thorpe DBfctnefl 2 

D R Broom e Salisbury b Blctnell . — 4 

NVKtetfHlbwbBlcknrtl -B 

G Welch b Salisbury 1® 

N M K Smith C Shahid b Salisbury — ° 

T A Munronb A J Hotlioake — * 

E 5 H GlckSns not out * 

Extras (M)_._ 5 

Total (8G3 owras) — -149 

FM te wMrata 9. 21, 100,100. 110. 120. 
127. 13tt 1ST. . , 

nnwlhim Btcknail S0-B-27-S; Benjamin 
1 £-4-36-1; B C Ho« looks 5-0-18-0; 
Butcher 6-0-30-1; SalteDury 21-12-3M; 

A J Hoilloaka 13-04-1. 

U^brera J C Betderetons and D R 
Shephard. 

Starting today 

SECOND M CTtAI T I ON gHBh Wnofctey 

(drat day rf »raah Lotas * Gtoucs. 
Kg mete X DortUoa (Drat day ol lour); 
Warke vHanra.' 

raKON AND HMD CUV (today: 
11.0): DorNy; Derbys v Dirham. Sootb- 
juqitun, Hants v Surrey. TOi— nm Som- 
ereai v Kora. l i witoiAm Yores v Wares. 
AON THOFHir (one dayh Baf h on 8M- 
danc Essex y Kant 

OTHU KATCM Tta Prafca Brtd«h Uni- 
vsreftJss v Northant*. 


inth« (worth I 
and thotr iw 
pniwta . 


i lavot, tba alda batBog 
tags nani tegM poinla 
uda Itess pbn btsui 


David Foot 
at Sophia Gardens 

■■■HEY were the best two 

I championship sides last 
season, Kent finishing four 
points adrift of the title and 
feeling they deserved better. 
Yesterday, after two positive 
declarations and swaying 
hopes, Glamorgan — needi n g 
246 off 60 overs — never quite 
found enough forcing strokes 
against a strong, varied attack. 

By the dose Kent got excit- 
ingly close in this drawn 
match, with Glamorgan, los- 
ing eight wickets, still 34 runs 
short Three of the dismissals 
went to Dean Headley; Mat- 
thew Fleming and Carl 
Hooper, both striking in open- 
ing overs of new spells, took 
two wickets each. 

A co m pet i t i ve game was or- 
chestrated after 201 overs had 

been lost to rain. Glamorgan 
declared, 103 runs behind, and 
then Kent did the same in 
their second innings with 
David Fulton and Mark Eat 
ham in minimal trouble. 

The target was fair and 
onerous. Matthew Maynard 
possibly held foe key but, after 
a cautious opening, he went 
cheaply. Adrian Dale, Tony 
Cottey and Robert Croft, 
though, batted welL 

Dale had an encouraging 
game. Without a champion- 
ship wicket in 1997, here he 
took one with his first over. 
Then when he batted his good 
fortune continued as. in quick 
succession, he sliced between 
slip and keeper, and was then 
nearly run out by Fulton. He 
went on to score a fighting 
half-century. 

Kent's efficient bowling was 
always going to be a consider- 
able challenge. Headley might 


i have profitably pitched up to 
| the bat rather more; Hooper, 
now with a fascinating run-up 
that implies a last-moment de- 
lay before delivery as if be had 
just remembered something 
he should have done, found 
some turn at one end. By way 
of variation he produced a 
grubber to account for Gary 
Butcher. 

The two teams came up with 
a contest of merit and intent. 
Spectators left the ground 
reluctantly: so it seemed did 
the umpire Dickie Bird as he 
signed his autobiography for a 
rapt crowd of Cardiff 
housewives. 


Derb y shire 

Duham 


Glamorgan 

Gtajcx 

Hampshire 

Kent 


24 Middlesex 33 | 

25 Nortfemte. 34 

26 Nottingham 35 

27 Somerset X ! 

28 Surrey 37 

29 Sussex 36 

30 Warwicks. 39 I 

31 Worcester 40 ' 

32 Yorkshire 41 


Complete county scores 

09301613 23 

CKiaCOSTSfePBnmALteCs. 
ms. 16 HM* IM, UO* 1*1 a*. 

HOME MW 7134473 

Z Matiardian 

C! interactive 
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Henman rallies to win in Munich, page 14 
Surrey power to innings victory, page 15 


Tuesday April 28 1998 0 

n»-Qniihian hnnks date with White7pa9 e 13 
South African ruabv tours in peril, page 1 5 


Palace bow to the inevitable relegation 


Premiership: Crystal Palace 0 Manchester United 3 



United keep up the chase 


David Lacey 


A T LEAST the Pre- 
mier League cham- 
pionship will not 
Call into Arsenal's 
lap. not quite. Man- 
chester United’s victory at 
Selhurst Park last night en- 
sured that Highbury would 
not he celebrating before Sun- 
day at the earliest The result 
also sent Crystal Palace 
down. 

Goals from Paul Scholes 
and Nicky Butt during a first 
half which saw Palace- over- 
run by the speed of United's 
passing and movement all but 
settled the contest. Andy 
Cole's third, a tap-in late on 
after Kevin Miller blocked a 
Scholes shot was unneces- 
sary. Now Arsenal will be 
champions if they win their 
home matrhpg a gainst Derby 
County tomorrow and Ever- 
ton four days later. 

Last night found both sides 
clutching at straws, with a 
draw of no use to either. Any- 
thing but a victory for United 
would leave Arsenal on fire 
championship threshold 
while Crystal Palace knew 
that failure to win would see 
them relegated for the third 
time in six years. 

Any home optimism was 
short-lived. No sooner had 
United found their rhythm 
than they took the lead in the 
sixth minute. Following 
Schmelchel’s long clearance 
Teddy Sheringham and Cole 
split the defence with a couple 
of brisk, intuitive passes, 
leaving Scholes bo beat Miller. 

Crystal Palace's response 
was to redouble their attack- 
ing efforts and hang the con- 
sequences. Marcus Bent’s 
pace was t«Hng Phil Neville, 
playing at right-back instead 
of his unfit brother Gary, and 
in the 17th minute Nell Shlp- 
perley drove the ball wide 
after Sasa Curcic, r unnin g at 
a retreating defence, had put 
him through. 

In the meantime an astutely 
angled pass foam David Beck- 
ham on the right had found 



Ryan Giggs running free into 
the penalty area from the left. 
If the Welshman had not 
slipped in the act of shooting 
United would almost cer- 
tainly have increased their 
lead then. 

Not that they bad to wait 
long. After 21 min utes Cole's 
pass was inadvertently 
touched on to Nicky Butt by 


Marc Edworthy and the 
United midfielder drove a low 
shot beyond the reach of 
Miller. With Butt and Scholes 
doing much as they liked in 
midfield, and Beckham and 
Giggs enjoying the freedom of 
the wings, the scoring was un- 
likely to end there. 

Beckham emphasised the 
point just before the half-hour 


with a shot that Miller did 
well to push wide. Soon after 
this Scholes sent to Giggs, 
who missed the target when 
he should have scored. 

All that stopped United at 
least doubling their lead by 
half- time was their own prof- 
ligacy- Against that Shipper- 
lev. Michele Padovano and 
Attilio Lombardo all wasted 
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chances for Palace with way- 
ward shooting. 

Important though the game 
was. the evening had an al- 
most festive air, with neither 
team over-concerned about 
tight marking at the back. 
The difference was that 
United knew they could score 
almost at their leisure. 

Nevertheless Palace did en- 
joy a spell of attacking pres- 
sure early to the second half 
which had United clearing 
their lines rather more ur- 
gently than hitherto. Palace's 
problem throughout was that 
the moment United regained 
possession they were com- 
pletely exposed. 

The truth was that, bravely 
though Palace attacked, tak- 
ing on Manchester United 
with a thin defence and non- 
tackling midfield was akin to 
going to sea in a sieve. Last 
night they appeared set on go- 
ing down with all bands while 
providing a firework display 
at the same time. 

Certainly they should have 
scored to the 68th minute 
when Schmeichel failed to 
hold the shot from Dean Gor- 
don that followed Lombardo's 


O 

What we 
have now 
is a bizarre 
reversal - 
'e 


French flair 
wasted on 
the French 





Jim White 


Jk CROSS English league 

#\ football the largest 
contingent of foreign 
# %p]ayers comes from 

Austr alia. There are Aussies 
everywhere, mainly at Ports- 
mouth. Then come the Norwe- 
gians. T hanks to Tore Andre, 
Stig Inge and Ole Gunnar, 
there are more doubtebar- 
reUdti names in Premiership 
dressing-rooms than at the 
Queen Charlotte’s Ban. 

But though its natives may 
be statistically under-repre- 
sented in the English game, 
there is no doubt from, which 
country a club should recruit 
if it wishes to win the title. 
Barring the kind of comic 
catastrophe unheard of be- 
yond Maine Road, the champi- 
onship is heading for High- 
bury. Which means that for . 
five of the past six seasons the 
biggest prize to English foot- 
ball wiD have gone to teams 
with Frenchmen at their core. 

When Arsenal stuttered 
back to December many com- 
mentators mocked Arsine 
Wenger’s overseas recruits as 
a rag-bag of mercenaries not 
equipped for the title race. 
Why. we wondered, had be 
bought to expensive foreign 
youngsters to fail when there 
must be plenty of equally inad- 
equate talent on his doorstep? 
Christopher Wreh, we snig- 
gered as he fell over in front of 
goal, should go back to his 
chain of fancy lighting shops. 

That Wenger has been able 
to prove his critics wrong is 
thanks largely to the two 
Frenchmen at the heart ofhis 
side. Patrick Vieira and Em- 
manuel Petit have provided 
the kind of tough-tackling, 
hard-running, leather-lunged 
midfield power that is needed 
to win the title. Plus they can 
pass the ball a bit , 

This is the kind of thing an 
injury-free Roy Keane sup- 
plies to Manchester United, 
the sort of qualities Liverpool 
hoped Paul Ince would offer 
when they signed him. For all 
the trickery of Dennis Berg- 
kamp and Marc Overmars up 
front or the parsimony of 
Tony Adams and his arm-rais- 
ing cohorts at the back, it is 
this pair of Gallic workhorses 
who look like winning it for 
the Gunners. 

Up the road from Highbury 
another Frenc hman has been 
excelling to England. Without 
David Ginola, the only player 
to rise above the cloying mal- 


Going down . . . Palace’s Sasa Curcic fells under the challenge of Paul Scholes, scorer of United’s first goal at Selhurst Park last night weran ooherty 


tapped indirect free-kick. 
Shipperley was quick to 
pounce on the loose ball but 
lifted his shot over the bar. 

Crystal IMm 14-4-2): Miller; Smith. 
Ismael, Edworthy. Gordon: Lombardo 
IttraldarMon. Sflmln). Brolm (Funarton. 
88). Curcic. Bant Shipperley. Podmmno 
(Dyer. 78). 

Mmiiiliertie United (4-4421: Schmeichel: 
P Neville. May. Palilsiar, Irwin (Clegg. 78): 
Beckham. Butt. Scholes. Giggs; 
Sheringham. Cole. 

Refer— i P Jones (Loughborough). 


Premiership 


P W D L F APt. GO 

Or— I 34 21 9 4 63387935 

Man Utd 38 21 a 7 118 ZB 71 42 

Ch Meee 35 19 3 13 68 39 OO 29 

Liverpool- 35 16 11 B 59 41 U 19 

Leeds 36 17 7. 12 56 42 SB 14 

BMMwn.... 35 14 10 11 55 SO S9 5 

West Hem 35 15 7 13 49 46 «2 3 

Aston VMM 38 15 8 15 45 47 51 -2 

Le ta e rt er - 3G 12 13 10 47 37 49 10 

Derlqr 35 14 7 14 49 48 49 I 

Coventry 35 11 14 10 43 43 47 0 

SouWit—ptn- 3B 14 5 17 48 52 47 -3 

Sbeff Wed-... 36 12 B IB 51 63 44 -12 

MaifaMan - 35 10 12 13 31 39 42 -8 

H ew e — e 35 10 10 15 32 42 40 -10 

Totten ha m — 38 10 10 18 37 53 40 -18 

Proton - 38 3 12 15 40 51 89 -11 

Bolton.- 36 S 13 15 38 67 37 -21 

■■mates 36 10 5 21 37 78 89 -42 

C Pahaas-.-.,,. 35 7 8 20 31 63 29 -32 

HEMADBHQ MATCHES* 

Ars en al 

Tomorrow Derby (h). May 3 Everton (It); 
9 Liverpool (a); IQ Aston Villa (a). 

May 4 Leeds (h); IQ Barnsley (al. 


Guardian Crossword No 21,260 


Set by Mercury 




NEWS 


the home, 
yet bound 
by male 
convention 
in the 
bedroom. 
Linda Grant 


G2 

page 7 


Across 


8 Royal on a trip to a famous 
loch (8) 

9 Thegrease In the bottom got 
very hot (6) 

10 Note a singer heard (6) 

ff Replacing it deny It shows 
individuality (8) 

12 GW conceals love for currant 
collector (4) 

13 Prizes left on a wet blanket 
CIO) 

15 ffssflver and circular on the 
bottom (7) 

16 Unidentified junk now 
normally concealed (7) 

18 I'm left nurshg public image 
that's cold (HQ 

19 Having 30ft ice-cmam around 
is impressive! (4) 

20 Bachelor. 50, right for a royal 

residence® 


aise of White Hart Lane, Tot- 
tenham would have been dead, 
buried and relegated weeks 
ago. His performance on Sat- 
urday extracted only the faint- 
est praise from his coach, a 
Swiss who increasingly seems 
wedded to all the worst traits 

of the English sergeant-major 
school of football manage- 
ment. For the rest of us watch- 
ing. it was a magnificent dis- 
play from a player capable not 
only of kicking with two feet 
but of wearing two haircuts 
s imultane ously. 

T.ink Spurs and Arsenal; 
give Ginola the opportunity to 
feed off passes supplied by 
Vieira and Petit add the 
young Nicolas Anelka up 
front and France could field a 

| formidable side for the World 
Cup. Except that the noises 
coming from the coach Aime 
Jacquet suggest that Ginola 
and Petit’s France 98 claims 
will be ignored and only bit- 
parts wDl be offered to Vieira 
and Anelka. 

Which leads to one of two 
conclusions: for a quartet like 
that to be left at the back of the 
queue, either the French 
reckon that dominating the 
English Premiership is no 
mark of quality or, more omi- 
nously, there Is a crocodile of 
talent linin g up across 
France. 

Yet when last week I asked a 
leading football pundit who he 
thought would win France 98, 
the hosts didn't get a mention. 
“Brazil,” he said. "And if 
not Brazil, Germany, Italy or 
Argentina: England have a 
chance if Shearer stays fit” 

What about France? “Pah," 
he said. And he is French. 

Across the Channel prepa- 
rations continue at speed for 
the kick-off. Host cities are 
foil ofboastful road signs 
about how successful and hos- 
pitable they are, shops are 
checker with taste-free memo- 
rabilia, every native with any 
wherewithal has been snap- 
ping up tickets to order to sell 
them on at a profit to those 
who want them. 


T HE whole operation ap- 
pears to be viewed as a 
one-off economic op- 
portunity (business- 
school speak for a killing) 
rather than as a chance to 
show the rest of the world that 
French football is best Indeed, 
to the most convolutedly post- 
modern of television commer- 
cials a bunch of French play- 
ers can be seen on the boxes of 
the nation telling everyone 
they have no chance of win- 
ning the trophy and that the 
booing should start now. 
Apparently this Is intended to 
spark the locals into support. 

to England we know better. 
William Hill places France as 
second favourites behind 
Brazil Punters over here have 
seen what the French connec- 
tion has done for ArsenaL 
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CROSSWDHD SOUmOH 21,299 


22 Carpenter caught long-haired 
dropout (6) 

23 Having gbl in garden strip is 
forbidden! (6) 

24 Trysails firs! placed between 
sfid'ng screens (8) 

Down 


1 Disclose secret and lose foe 
match? (4,3,4,41 

2 Alterations finished. Incoming 
egghead had second 
thoughts (7,4,4) 

3 Stands for, and offers to 

toflow, sokfrers (Kl) 

4 Is smoke bad for people from 
Greenland? (7) 

5 Sailor not In line to become ' 
expert (4) 

6 IP helping to make a little 
money? (5,5,5) 

7 Throw her a pair to change 


into where travellers gather 
(8,7) 

14 Eg Mediterranean seed came 

ashore without (4-6) 

17 Half open end hold (7) 

21 Clear Exmoufo front to sit on 


Solution tomorrow ■ 


Stuck? Then cafl oix solutions Bra 
on 0861 338 238. Cals cost 50p 
par minute stall times. Sanrica sun- 
pfed by ATS ^ 
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RecyciW moot made 
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Wolfe’s 

vanity 

deal 

ignites 

niedia 

bonfire 
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